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THE QUESTION OF GAIN. 
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CHAPTER XI. “VEINE” AND “DE£VEINE.” 
From her second interview with Mr. 


1 more kind than his notice of her? 


} that was to have been her home! 
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| blushed 


about her, although she was quite alone, 
Lisle, Helen returned, treading on air. She | 
was no lenger lonely; she had found a, 
H friend, one whom she might soon ask | 
to advise her, for she was sure he was | 
very sensible and wise, and what could be | 
And | 
i; then how extraordinary it was that | 
{ he should have heard about her father— | 
should have a correspondent at the place | 
It | 
1 seemed like the “ Providence” Jane used | 
to talk about ; like a ray of light upon her | 
’ path ; an assurance of which Helen, in | 
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“looked perfectly happy, and as if he had | 


had his own way all his life. 

Could it be a love-story? Helen 
very much as this thought 
occurred to her, and looked furtively | 


just as she had often looked in the old 
times at school, when she was about to , 
break one of the rules, to pop a harmless 
note under the lid of Jane Merrick’s desk, 
or afford surreptitious help to some culprit 
in durance because of crimes connected 
with past participles and “analyse logique.” } 
He looked very romantic; he was an 
artist ; he had spoken so beautifully about 
the pictures, of the power and truth with 4 
which the great masters rendered the great 
passions and emotions on their canvases ; 
he had looked so enthusiastic, for all his 








her first experience of grief, had despaired, | English-gentlemanly ease and quiet ; she 


of the continuance of some link between | 


i the lost one and herself. The romantic 


and the superstitious elements in her mind | 
i were set in motion by the occurrence, and | 
{ the circumstances of her actual life were | 


) calculated to secure them full play. 

4 She would have so much to think about, 
that the time would seem short until she 

# saw her new-found friend again, and could 

| hear the “little story” he wanted to tell 

her. 

Was it a sad one like her own? No, that 

it could not be; little as Helen knew of 


never came such dependence and helpless- 
3] ness as hers. 
himself, and be his own master. And this 
‘gentleman with the dark eyes, the sweet 





deferential manner of the like of which the 
schoolgirl had never before had experience, 
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What was that story? she wondered. | poor girl was pining in despair, amid } 


A man could always help | 


felt sure it must be a love-story. That, 
had her guess been correct, he should 
wish to tell a love-story to her did not ; 
strike Helen as being at all strange; he 
had come by such a curious accident to 


know so much about her, that it seemed 


quite natural. The lucky lady of Mr. 
Lisle’s love must of a surety be beautiful 
and talented; perhaps the daughter of 
some great man, who did not think “ a bit 
of an artist” good enough for her, and the } 


hollow gaiety and surrounded by unmean- | 


ing wealth, while he—for even Helen’s 


) the world, she felt sure that to men there | ignorant simplicity could not believe that 


there was any pining about Mr. Lisle— 
confident in the fidelity of the beloved one, 


‘was nobly winning success and fame which 
should conquer the obstacles that divided 
smile, the soft voice, and that winning | 


them. 
Helen had elevated the commonplace 
specimen of young manhood who had come 
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across her path so strangely, into a modern 
Quentin Matsys in her imagination, long 
before she fell asleep that night. She 
would keep the secret he was going to 
confide to her ; she would not mention his 
name to Mr. or Mrs. Townley Gore; she 
almost thought she could divine the reason 
of his prohibition. 

He said that he had heard of them. 
Could it be that the obdurate parent of 
Mr. Lisle’s lady-love was a friend of theirs, 
that they had aided and abetted in the 
cruel separation of the lovers, and were 
therefore justly obnoxious to Mr. Lisle ? 

Readily could Helen picture to herself 
the chilling scorn with which Mrs. 
Townley Gore would treat an attachment 
of the romantic order, the ironical in- 
credulity with which she would dismiss, 
as unworthy of discussion, the idea of a 
marriage that should imply parity between 
money and genius. 

Helen was a quick observer, and Mrs. 
Townley Gore so habitually disregarded 
her presence,that she had had opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of her opinions 
and ways of which that lady did not take 
account. Helen felt quite pleased with 
herself when she had devised this inter- 
pretation of Mr. Lisle’s caution ; and that 
she had fabricated the easy bit of romance 
in her imagination proved at least one 
thing satisfactorily—she herself had not 
fallen in love with Mr. Lisle at first sight. 

Helen went to the Luxembourg; met 
him there ; received from his hands a copy 
of the portions of Mrs. Stephenson’s letters 
that referred to the death of the English 
chaplain at Chundrapore; passed three 
delightful hours in his company, and heard 
the “little story.” 

It was not in the least like what she 
expected ; in so far it was disappointing, 
because it would have been so pleasant had 
she actually been clever enough to divine 
the truth; but when she came to think 
over it afterwards, she was somehow not 
so much disappointed. Indeed she felt 
unaccountably glad that Mr. Lisle had not 
been crossed in love. But itwas satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it made Mr. Lisle’s request 
that she would not say anything to her 
protectors about him explicable and reason- 
able. 

The story did not take long to tell, and 
was, in a condensed form, as follows : 

There was a certain relative of the 
Townley Gores who was in great dis- 
favour with them, and who was an intimate 
friend and companion of Mr. Lisle, being, 





like himself, a bit of an artist, and fonder 
of roaming about in Continental cities 
than of dwelling in British decencies and 
dulness. He would not tell Helen what 
this man’s name was, because she might 
be betrayed into a start or a look of con- 
sciousness if she were to hear it mentioned, 
and from all he had heard of Mrs. Townley 
Gore from his friend he felt sure she would 
instantly detect any symptom of that kind, 
and investigate its cause. His friend had 
been a little wild, he did not attempt 
to deny that at this point of the story— 
Helen, who had not the remotest idea of 
his meaning, but concluded that wildness 
must be lamentable, since it would be well 
to deny it if one could, looked very prettily 
sympathetic—and the Townley Gores iiad 
been down upon him as prosperous people, 
content with themselves, always are down 
on others not so well off as they are. 

“ Are they ?” said Helen, her grey eyes 
expressing regretful surprise as plainly as 
words could have done. 

“ Always,” replied Mr. Lisle so em- 
phatically, that Helen felt there could be 
no doubt about it, and then he proceeded 
with his story. His friend had got through 
a good deal of money; he was not a 
lucky fellow, by any means—perhaps Miss 
Rhodes did not know what the “veine” 
and the “déveine” meant? Miss Rhodes 
did not know; Mr. Lisle obligingly explained, 
and went on to say that the “déveine” 
was an unpleasantly frequent attendant on 
the career of his friend ; had indeed stuck 
to him so closely that he was reduced to 
great straits, and got into a regular row 
with all belonging to him. A “regular 
row” was not a familiar image to Miss 
Rhodes either, but she shook her head 
with the appropriate emphasis, and that 
did very well. His friend got out of the 
regular row only by a compromise which 
was most hurtful to his feelings ; his 
debts were paid—Mr. Lisle did not state 
by whom—and he was provided with a 
place in a wine-merchant’s house of busi- 
ness at Bordeaux. He did not like the 
business, and he did not like the people. 
The bit of an artist was not the least bit of 
a business man. He had an uncommonly 
good stroke of luck, after he had been six 
months getting into harness, and finding 
it no easier at last than at first, and just at 
the same time a trifling disagreement with 
the principals occurring, Mr. Lisle’s friend 
turned his back on commerce and took 
seriously to art. Did not Miss Rhodes 
think he had done perfectly right? Miss 
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Rhodes glanced at the long line of the 
Delaroche pictures, and answered ardently 
that he had indeed ! And then Mr. Lisle’s 
own position in the matter of his friend was 
explained. They were frequent companions, 
and he, as the confidant and the abettor of 
his friend’s resistance to the family views, 
was particularly obnoxious to the Townley 
Gores, who were, Mr. Frank Lisle hastened 
to add, for he did not altogether like a 
look of perplexity that was gathering 
in the listener’s face, very good people 
in their way, with the one fault that 
they could not understand, and had no 
toleration for, any other person’s way. 
His friend was particularly anxious that 
no intelligence of his whereabouts should 
reach his relatives until he had put his 
affairs on a more satisfactory footing, and 
Mr. Lisle considered himself bound to carry 
out his wishes. Any mention of him (Mr. 
Lisle) would lead to questions which would 
identify him with the friend of the person 
whom they regarded as a blacksheep, and 
then the blacksheep would be prematurely 
discovered before he had had an opportunity 
of growing any reparatory and propitiatory 
wool, Did not Miss Rhodes see the situa- 
tion? She saw it clearly, and although 
the story was completely disenchanting on 
the romantic side of it, it was singularly 
interesting. Only she did not quite see 
why Mr. Lisle should have said, on the day 
before, that the matter concerned his own 
life ; there was very little about himself in 
all he had told her. Of course she could 
not say this to him, but Frank Lisle read 
the face that had captivated him with 
great readiness ; he passed, the moment he 
had gained it, from the point he had been 
anxious to carry, and having answered 
her only question, whether his friend was 
then in Paris, in the affirmative, began to 
talk on that theme in which she innocently 
betrayed her interest—himself. 


Three weeks had passed over of the 
month, at the end of which it had been 
originally intended that Mr. and Mrs. 
Townley Gore should return to London, 
No reference had been made to the inci- 
dent that had brought about Helen’s appeal 
to Mr. Townley Gore, nor to that appeal 
itself, but the influence of both had made 
itself felt in the poor girl’s life. That her 
husband had remonstrated with her upon 
her contemptuous manner to Helen, and 
had declared it to be due to Helen’s in- 
experience that the refusal of her request 
should be explained, was an offence which 





Mrs. Townley Gore charged to Helen’s 
account, and amply revenged upon her. 
The passion for cruelty of every kind 
grows with its indulgence, and to this Mrs. 
Townley Gore was no exception ; she had 
Helen entirely in her power, and she knew 
where and how to hit her. There was not 
a servant in the house who did not know 
that to be negligent of or insolent to Miss 
Rhodes would be a passport to the favour 
of its stern and exacting mistress. There 
was not a woman among the number who 
came to Mrs. Townley Gore’s receptions 
and dinners, and afterwards discussed her 
and them among themselves, who did not 
perceive that there was something wrong 
about the handsome girl who sometimes 
appeared on those occasions, and was always 
triste and ill-dressed —oh, but ill-dressed as 
only an English woman could contrive to be! 
What was wrong no one exactly knew, but 
there was a chorus of opinion that it could 
be no one’s fault but her own. Mrs, 
Townley Gore was altogether charming, 
and it was quite melancholy that she 
should have that young person looking so 
out of place in her salon where everything 
else was so perfectly comme il faut. A 
poor relation of Monsieur Gore was 
she? No, only a protégée. Ah, then, 
they could only say madame was divinely 
amiable. It was true that Helen looked 
wretched when she was in the presence of 
her enemy, because then, other people being 
by, she would address her in gentle tones, 
and with a condescending pitying smile 
that was harder to bear than the curt com- 
mand or the rude sneer that awaited her 
when there were no other ears to hear or 
eyes to see ; but she did not look wretched 
when she was out of that presence. She 
had tried to do what Mr. Townley Gore 
wished ; she had tried to be happier, she 
had once more made some timid advances 
to his wife, but they had been met with 
scorn ; and Helen had not failed to see that 
some other cause besides her own resented 
existence was irritating and worrying that 
lady. She knew so little of the family 
affairs that she could not even guess at the 
nature of this cause. To all outward appear- 
ance everything was in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Both husband and wife enjoyed Paris 
thoroughly. Mr. Townley Gore, indeed, en- 
joyed that peculiar feature of Paris, the best 
eating in the world, a little too much, and 
had an attack of gout; but as he never ex- 
pected the wife to shut herself up with 
him and nurse him on such occasions, but 
much preferred the ministrations of his 
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valet—an invaluable creature, who stepped 
as gently as an undertaker’s man, and never 
left a door open or shut one noisily in his 
life — the unfortunate occurrence did not 
materially interfere with her amusements. 
It did, however, release Helen from her 
téte-A-téte breakfasts with him, and thus 
she was left more than ever alone and 


_uncared for. 


Within a week of the meeting at the 
Luxembourg a sharp imperative command 
from Mr. Townley Gore had prohibited 
Helen from going to the picture-galleries. 
This was not dictated by any suspicion; it 
was due to a hint conveyed to Mrs. Townley 
Gore by her English maid, that the French 
portion of the establishment commented 
unfavourably upon the freedom accorded. 
to the young lady. Mrs. Bennet was the 
only person in the house who would have 
dared to give Mrs. Townley Gore a hint : 
it was effectual. 

“Then she shall not go any more,” said 
Mrs. Bennet’s mistress, ‘‘ for I have no one 
to send about to the pictures with her.” 

“Tm sure, ma'am,” said Mrs. Bennet 
sweetly, “ Miss Rhodes must have seen all 
the pictures in Paris by this time; the 
hours and hours she’s out. I wonder she 
is not tired of them.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s right hand was in 
the pocket of her dressing-gown at that 
moment. She closed it angrily upon a 
crumpled letter hidden there, and said, 
with one of her darkest, most off-guard 
frowns : 

“T wish there were no such things as 
pictures, and no such people as painters.” 

Mrs. Bennet did not venture to ask her 
mistress why. Perhaps, as so much more 
is always known about us than we think 
for, Mrs. Bennet knew. 

On the bright mornings in February, 
when the crocuses were coming up in the 
pretty artificial gardens and lawns of the 
Avenue du Bois du Boulogne, and the keen 
air was luminous with the sun’s rays, which 
did not seem to be able to warm it, Helen 
would go out, after her early breakfast, on 
those solitary walks which scandalised 
Madame Devrient afresh. Plainly dressed, 
closely veiled, with nothing but the ele- 
gance of her figure to distinguish her- 
from the numbers of respectable young 
women who go out teaching in Paris, 
and are, of course, accustomed to walk 
alone, Helen was quite safe, and never 
imagined that her actions were regarded 
with curiosity by anybody. Those walks 
had an object; the dearest, the most im- 





portant of her life—that life into which 
the Prince had come—they took her day 
after day into the presence of Frank Lisle. 

He would meet her at the entrance to 
the Bois, and they would strike into one 
of the allées for pedestrians only, and 
walk there for an hour. Then they would 
part where they had met, and Helen would 
hasten home, satisfied to endure whatever 
the day might have in store, for the sake 
of what its early hours had given her. 
And, as she passes the lodge of the con- 
cierge, Jules Devrient looks up from his 
account-book or his newspaper, a sound 
Republican sheet be sure, and is almost 
softened towards one of the insolent 
insularies by her bright glance and the 
gracious bend of her head as she goes by, 
and Delphine Moreau, sent by her mother 
to tend her aunt, for Madame Devrient 
has been ill for several days, smiles covertly, 
and wonders how long the good luck of the 
young lady and her lover will last, and 
what will happen when they are found 
out. She would not interrupt that good 
luck by a word to any one, not she; she 
only wishes it was her own in a general 
way ; live and let live, so long as nobody 
interfered with her, would be Delphine’s 
motto. Only one thing in the affair is a 
puzzle to her, everything else she believes 
to be as clear as light: it is, not why the 
gentleman, whom she afterwards saw with 
mademoiselle at the Louvre, does not come 
to the house—that is easy of explanation— 
but why he did come on that first and only 
occasion? Delphine’s mind is of an obstinate 
and plodding cast, and it works away at 
that problem, but does not solve it until 
the far-off time is come. 

One morning, it is the first of the last 
week, when Helen meets Frank Lisle at the 
entrance to the Bois, she is pale and 
agitated—not by the sight of him, that 
affects her differently, flushing her cheek 
and brightening her eyes—and he knows 
that there is something more than the joy 
of meeting. For Delphine is right; the 
dark-eyed gentleman is mademoiselle’s 
lover, sure cnough; and the “one unequalled 
pure romance” is lending all its ravishing 
charm and beauty to Helen’s life. 

“What is it, darling?” This, as he 
draws her hand within his arm, and presses 
it close to him, and she trembles a little at 
his touch. “ Has anything happened to 
you? Has that—woman been tormenting 
you?” 

“No, no, it is not anything of that kind. 
But, oh Frank, how shall I tell you? I 
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have no money of my own at all—none. 
The five hundred pounds my father left 
me was all lost by the failure of the in- 
surance-office, and Mr. Townley Gore 
knew that, for the lawyers told him at 
once, and they supposed he had told me. 
I wish he had, I wish he had !” 

“ How did you come to ask the lawyers ?” 
asked Mr. Lisle. 

“ Because I could not understand how 
it was that Mr. Townley Gore had power 
over me that they knew nothing of, and as 
I could not get any explanation from him, 
and as—as I thought I ought to know 
about it, having told you that I had that 
little sum, you see I did not know but that he 
might keep it from me when I go to you, 
just as he said he should if I went to Jane. 
I wrote to Messrs. Simpson and Rees, and 
here is their answer to my letter, Frank. 
You see I have nothing—not a penny in 
the world.” 

Mr. Lisle read the lawyer’s letter. It 
was a clear statement of the facts, and 
Helen had rightly understood it. 

“What. could Mr. Townley Gore have 
meant by talking to me of that money 
still being mine?” Helen asked him 
earnestly, while his eyes were yet upon 
the letter. 

“T do not know, my darling ; I cannot 
imagine, and I do not care.” 

There was a deep colour in his cheek 
and an unusual tone in his voice which 
almost startled Helen. 

“You do not care? Do you mean that 
you don’t mind my having not one penny 
of my own? But, Frank, I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“T mean that it will not matter. Some- 
thing has turned up; things are better 
with me than they were. You remember 
what I told you about the ‘ veine’ and the 
‘ déveine ?’” 

“Yes, remember. That was for your 
friend, though, not for you.” 

She looked into his face rather wist- 
fully. 

“For him and for me too, my dearest. 
It does not apply to gaming only. There’s 
the ‘veine’ and the ‘déveine’ in other 
things as well. The luck is with me this 
time, and even this”—he put the lawyer's 
letter in his pocket—“ is a part of it.” 

They had walked on while talking, and 
were in an allée where no one was to be 
seen. He caught her in his arms and 
kissed her passionately as he whispered : 

“Helen, there must be no parting for 
us next Monday !” 











CHINESE POLICE. 


In so large and rich a realm as China, 
among swarms of keen-witted and covetous 
folks, free from the restraints of religion 
to an extent unparalleled in any great 
community elsewhere, crimes must be 
common. There are no_ trustworthy 
returns on this head, or, if there be, they 
have never yet come to the knowledge of 
the outer barbarians; but we may safely 
conclude that the Central Land is not more 
virtuous than her neighbours. 

The Pekin and provincial gazettes are no 
more perfect barometers of passing events 
than the Mercuries that were printed when 
the king’s standard was set up at Notting- 
ham, or the meagre broadsheets for which 
Sir Roger L’Estrange corrected the proofs. 
They only tell, in fact, what the govern- 
ment wishes to become known. Making 
all allowance for exaggeration and oriental 
looseness of description, we may form a fair 
idea of the present condition of the criminal 
population of the empire. Another source 
of information is afforded by the petty 
police tribunals of Canton, Shanghai, and 
other ports where Europeans trade. The 
amount of small theft is considerable, 
though scarcely so great as would be the 
case in places of equal size on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and instances of 
violence are remarkably few. 

Such seems to be the rulein China. The 
towns contain a due amount of tame cheats ; 
but the bold hectoring highwayman, the 
truculent sea-robber, must be sought else- 
where. All along the Blue and Yellow rivers 
are found retail buccaneers, who hawk at a 
trifling quarry and fatten on slender profits. 
These poor rogues do not aspire to a 
ship of their own; they come paddling 
out of muddy creeks in the smallest of sam- 
pans, ill-armed, ill-clad, but plentifully 
smeared with fish oil. If manfully con- 
fronted, they fly ; if grappled by the crews 
of the fourth-class junks, which they select 
as prizes, they slip like so many eels 
through the hands that grasp them, and 
their swimming makes amends for their lax 
courage. Seldom do any very sinister 
results follow one of these attacks. If the 
fresh-water pirates prove victorious, they 
are mild conquerors, and only too eager to 
be on shore again with their booty of rice 
and corn, stray garments, odd fragments of 
chain, bits of copper and brass hastily 
ripped from the poop and cabins, and, 
perhaps, the glorious trophy of a few 
rattling strings of cash. The dollars and 
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silver bars are generally too well hidden to 
be detected by such hurried searchers ; 
food, rather than fortune, is the object of 
the foray ; and, except in rare cases of re- 
markable temptation, no life is attempted 
and no torture resorted to. With these 
amphibious petty-larceny rogues the magis- 
trates deal mildly, according to the tradi- 
tions of Chinese justice. Three hundred 
strokes of the bamboo may be endured 
by the human frame. Four sleepless weeks 
in the “cangue,” or bamboo pillory, may 
fail to madden a stolid, unimaginative 
coolie. A few minor tortures need only 
be added to these two first-named inflictions, 
and the culprit is thought to have been 
most tenderly dealt with. Pilferers in a 
fair, or the streets of a town, are considered 
as still more venial offenders. A vigorous 
bastinado, and a week of the pillory, is the 
law’s award in such trivial cases. Petty 
assaults are as leniently disposed of, but 
fire-raising isa sin of deeper dye; and the 
malicious piercing of a neighbour’s dyke, to 
let in a devastating flood, is punished with 
extreme rigour. Murder and treasonable 
practices, wholesale piracy and armed 
brigandage, all cry aloud for death, more 
or less slow and painful; and parricide 
evokes the sternest chastisements of the 
Chinese, as it once did of the Roman law. 

Forgery is less harshly viewed than with 
us. Orientals generally take a merciful view 
of those crimes which are wrought by pure 
cunning—those esthetic offences, as it 
were, which spill no blood, rifle no strong- 
box, and fire no roof. Accordingly, the 
astute fabricator of false hoondees, the 
talented imitator of commercial signatures, 
is pretty certain to meet with judges who 
can appreciate literary merit, even when it 
stoops to counterfeit invoices and sham 
promissory notes. And Chinese law has 
a very extraordinary principle, radically 
opposed to our European ethics, and which 
apportions light penalties to the high and 
erudite criminal, heavy and hard atone- 
ment for the misdeeds of the poor untaught 
sinner.. Kathay has a peculiar tenderness 
for Dives, especially for a Dives who loves 
his library, and pens a sonnet in the true 
classical style of the Han dynasty. The 
purblind Astrza of Mongolian philosophy 
can afford to wink at the trespasses of 
powerful wrongdoers ; they are beaten with 
few stripes; and that which in meaner 
men shall be esteemed heinous and horrible, 
shall in them be classed as a mere pecca- 
dillo that dollars can wash away. 

But there are other offenders out of the 





pale of official sympathy, and these are the 
outlaws and the conspirators. The outlaws, 
or declared brigands, are in China a for- 
midable fraternity. They are called in the 
inland provinces, where the pure court 
language is the orthodox standard, by the 
name of Kouan-kouen, ordesperado. But on 
the borders of the empire, in Mantchooria, 
and on the edge of Mongolian Tartary, the 
Turkish words “orolis” and ‘‘haiduck” 
come into use—borrowed from the nomadic 
tribes of the Transoxianian Steppe. All 
these words, Chinese or Turkish, denote a 
daring and avowed brigand, an open foe to 
law, a thing most hateful of all others to bu- 
reaucratic pedants like the formal mandarins. 

The Kouan-kouen are not the most un- 
popular persons in the Central Land ; they 
are admired by women, praised by men, sung 
of in the rude ballads of the peasantry, and 
when they mingle in the crowd at a village 
festival they are regarded pretty much as 
the mountain bandit is viewed by the 
rustics of Corsica and Sardinia. There 
have been Chinese Robin Hoods who have 
worn pigtails and satin boots, and quaffed 
corn-brandy in the intervals of their pro- 
fessional duties, no doubt, and the hardy 
marauders are not seldom liberal of their 
ill-got wealth, and scatter among the lowly 
what they wrest from the moneyed world. 
These free-handed depredators do not rely 
entirely on the popularity which their 
exploits and occasional gifts create for them 
among the indigent classes. They have 
confederates in the cities; their spies haunt 
the markets and hang about the inns ; they 
have allies in the enemy’s camp, and pay 
handsomely for intelligence. Here, a police 
brigadier gives timely warning of an ex- 
pedition against the band; there a sleek 
cashier notifies by writing that such and 
such bales, or so much ready money, the 
property of his employers, will traverse a 
certain road or canal on a particular day. 

The Kouan-kouen are bold as well as 
wily ; often it happens that they have 
been honest, well-meaning folk in their 
time, goaded into outlawry by some per- 
secution on the part of the magistrates, 
or stripped of their patrimony by a law 
suit. Many of them can show the scars 
of torments wrongly inflicted by some 
capricious pedant ; others have seen a son 
die in the cangue or under the lash for a 
light or imaginary fault ; some have been 
members of a secret society, and detection 
has turned them into beasts of prey. 

Not every one can be a member of these 
predatory clubs. They test their neophytes 
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by a severe initiatory penance, by hunger, 
and pain, and fatigue. A tremendous oath 
of obedience and fidelity is enforced by the 
certainty of dire vengeance on the false 
brother ; and the Chinese avow that the 
faith observed by these robbers towards 
each other is remarkably evinced, even 
under tortures the most elaborate. 

To preserve the emperor’s peace through- 
out the realm, the principal agents are the 
policemen attached to the tribunals small 
and great, who are known by their red 
robes, their high black caps, and the offi- 
cial pheasant feather surmounting their 
heads like a horn. A mere magistrate will 
preside over a score of these picturesque 
alguazils, while the yamun of a prefect or 
a criminal inspector contains fifty or more 
armed constables, some of: whom act as 
gaolers, and others as headsmen in case of 
need. 

The policemen, the actual constables, are 
divided into privates, corporals, and ser- 
geants, They are sheltered in a magis- 
trate’s yamun, if bachelors; but if married, 
they often inhabit a hut w thin the com- 
pound of their superior’s dwelling. They 
eat rice and melons at the charge of the 
province, and they receive a very small 
monthly payment, enough to buy tobacco 
and opium, should their chief not em- 
bezzle it on the road. But for this the 
pheasant -plumed care little; their de- 
pendence is on bribery, and where denun- 
ciation may cause ruin, and must cause 
annoyance, no spy need despair of a com- 
fortable living. Curiously enough, the police 
extort less from the rich than from the poor. 
To crush a wealthy man is not such an easy 
task as in Mussulman countries, and justice 
growsgentle as she mounts the social ladder. 
Even some great mandarin, when degraded 
for some offence, is not so harshly used as 
a Turk or Persian of corresponding rank 
would be by his prince. 

The villages never have a prison more 
imposing than a round-house, where cul- 
prits may be locked up while an escort is 
preparing; but all walled towns have their 
penitentiary, where the wretched gaol-birds 
are crowded together like cattle in a pen, 
where the scowling governor economises the 
meagre rations of rice, and where the horrors 
of Dante’s Inferno are squeezed into a small 
compass. 

The Chinese of all ranks dread these 
prisons more than death itself. It is not 
that they are dens of misery, but that the 
confinement is irksome to poor Ching, who 
is used to travel, who is anything but the 





vegetable we deem him, and who has been 
in many a town and ranged many a league 
of land and water. Ching has wonderful 
powers of endurance; he can sing and 
chirrup quite blithely on short commons, 
can sleep in a corner, can be cooped up 
where elbow-room is scanty, food meagre, 
and oxygen scarce, and still keep his 
politeness untarnished and his heart gay. 
Hunger on compulsion, narrow lodgings 
on compulsion, a vile shed, a bare yard, 
frowzy rags, foul straw, the close companion- 
ship of lazars and ruffians, all upon compul- 
sion, break down Ching’s elastic spirit. 
Welcome death rather than these. And the 
mandarins are not unwilling to indulge the 
captive’s preference for death over captivity. 
Long terms of incarceration do not suit the 
pocket of a country where so many must 
eat, and where so few are idle. Whena 
prisoner does not avail himself of the right 
of appeal, he seldom languishes long. 

But before decapitating the Kouan-kouen, 
itis necessary to catch them. The mandarins 
are not negligent on this score ; they know 
how needful it is in so populous a country 
to enforce the law, and to suppress those 
who defy it. Besides this, they have a 
personal interest involved ; for the outlaws 
cherish an especial grudge against the 
lettered aristocracy, and never let slip an 
opportunity of pillaging the property of a 
magistrate, of intercepting a tax-collector, or 
of holding a captured mandarin to ransom. 
They cannot often strike a blow at their 
cautious foes, but he who molests one gra- 
duate disturbs the whole learned corpora- 
tion, and must look to encounter the stings 
of the entire hive of alarmed pedants. 

The pheasant-plumed constabulary are 
quite capable of controlling mobs and 
arresting the small fry of rascaldom, but 
they are mere mousing owls, quite unfit 
to hawk at such noble game as the Kouan- 
kouen. For this purpose, either a band 
of braves must be hired at the expense of 
the provincial treasury, or the regular 
forces of the government must be employed. 
The first plan is the most costly, the second 
is cheap, but entails an amount of cor- 
respondence and circumlocution worthy of 
the most civilised nations. A general 
in command of a district must be me- 
morialised, the War Office at Pekin re- 
quires to be consulted, the Imperial 
Chancery takes time for consideration, 
the Inspector of Crimes recapitulates, the 
Military Board rejoins, and the Viceroy and 
Prefect report progress. Many large and 
beautiful letters are painted with careful 
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brushes and perfumed ink, many clerks 
have to transcribe and abridge, before the 
imperial brief authorises the civil officials 
to command the services of the Crown 
troops. At length enough red tape is 
spun, and the web of destiny begins to 
close around the outlaws. A fourth-class 
mandarin usually commands the expedi- 
tion. Although a civil magistrate, he 
goes forth armed and mounted ; under his 
orders are the two or more military man- 
darins who lead the soldiers, and who are 
also on horseback, with sword, and bow, 
and quiver, their men being on foot. 
Curiously enough, in spite of the superior 
valour of the Tartar division of the army, the 
mandarins are said to select Chinese troops 
for these duties of police, fearing possibly 
that the fiery Mantchoo warriors might 
be over rash in advancing on the ignoble 
foe. Cavalry are seldom in request, owing 
to the nature of the ground. Of course, in 
a country so full of men and so bare of 
trees, places of concealment are rare. There 
are rugged mountain ranges, but these have 
occupants of their own, as in India, and it 
is seldom that robbers of the Chinese race 
own a hill-fort. When they do, they can 
generally afford to laugh at the mandarins, 
and unless the country people become their 
enemies, they cannot easily be starved or 
surprised. But most of the Kouan-kouen 
have to take refuge among the huge 
swamps, natural fastnesses which abound 
in almost every province, where they erect 
their miniature stockade of bamboo, build 
wattled huts, and dig deep trenches around 
the little camp. Only the fowlers and 
fishermen ever penetrate these tangled 
morasses, guarded by fever and fathomless 
quicksands ; and with these poor men the 
Kouan-kouen stand well, paying liberally 
for provisions, salt, gunpowder, and 
news. The magistrates would never ven- 
ture a force among the quagmires without 
proper guidance. By threats and promises, 
by the exhibition of a little money and 
plenty of stick, they induce some of the 
fishers to pilot the column through the 
labyrinth .of mud and waters; and an 
imposing aspect does that column present. 
First march a company of veterans, with 
long-barrelled gingals, matches lighted, and 
ammunition in plenty. The guides are 
with these matchlockmen, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, and a cord round 
each man’s neck, as a delicate precautionary 
measure. Then comes the chief military 
mandarin, mounted, and armed like a 
Scythian. At his back come swordsmen 





and spearmen, all with shields and helmets, 
hideous with dragons and tigers of fancy 
colours, very fearful to behold. The sub- 
altern officers follow, gallantly heading the 
archers and rocketmen, the former of whom 
advance with their short bows bent, and a 
barbed arrow fitted to the string. The 
civil mandarin rides next, sword in hand, 
followed by his own policemen in pheasant 
feathers and crimson serge; and by a troop 
of impressed coolies, furnished with ropes, 
chains, fetters, and spare bamboos enough 
to secure a considerable amount of felons. 
A band of music brings up the rear. 
But the gongs and flutes will not be wanted 
until the celebration of the victory, so the 
heroes advance without beat of drum or 
noisy clamour, twirling their wiry mousta- 
chios and vapouring bencath their breath 
of the deeds they are about to perform. 
But when once fairly among the marshes, 
a change comes over these pigtailed 
Bobadils. Theysee spears through the rank 
grass and sedges; they huddle together 
like seared sheep at the waving of the 
cane-brake ; when the wild fowl rise with 
clanging wing and harsh note, the sound 
suggests the war-cry of the Kouan-kouen. 
The old adage is reversed, and it is the 
officer who takes every bush for a thief, 
and is pretty much of Lady Macduff’s 
opinionas to the chance that the knaves may 
hang up the honest men. Sometimes the 
outlaws are surprised, and fall an easy 
prey; often they get safe off; now and 
then they repulse the attack. But if they 
fight and are beaten, strange scenes occur. 
Hours are said to be occupied in the 
contest between two or three hundred 
soldiers and a score of highwaymen 
behind a bamboo stockade. The civil 
mandarin, with chattering teeth and 
dignity broken down, cowers beneath his 
horse, and squeaks at every shot like a 
wounded rabbit. The musicians throwaway 
gong and cymbal, and run for their lives. 
The military mandarins rate and menace 
their men, urge them, drive them, abuse 
them, but never dream of leading them. 
It is not easy to get the poor privates 
to attack; they hang back, and duck at 
the shots of the enemy, and rattle their 
swords and shields, but decline to charge, 
while the matchlockmen lie down to take 
pot-shots at the brigands, and the rockets 
are let off pretty much at random. 

At last comes a crisis; the powder of 
the robbers is exhausted, or the hard words 
of the mandarins are a worse annoyance 
than hostile bullets, and a rush is made 
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and a victory won. Not a bloodless victory: 
the Kouan-kouen straggle hard, and sell 
their liberty dearly ; but at last they are 
killed or taken. 

We can fancy the triumph, the songs 
of victory, the barbaric dissonance of all 
those bellowing gongs, strident horns, 
sibilant flutes, blatant trumpets, ringing 
out the notes of victory! We can fancy 
the civil mandarin, once more on his horse, 
hectoring nobly over the fettered foe, 
shaking his scimitar in their faces, and 
uttering leonine roars of martial wrath! 
Some series of pictures by native artists 
portray the glories of that homeward 
march. Some of the prisoners are in bamboo 
cages, others tied to poles, and loaded with 
irons; the robber chief, a man of great 
height and corpulence, with hands bound be- 
hind his back, is dragged forwards by a tow- 
rope held by eight men, while as many more 
tug at a retaining cord in the rear, each 
puller having a naked sword in one hand ; 
while the civil mandarin caracoles beside, 
and brandishes his sabre over that de- 
tested heal. Then comes the passage 
through the streets of the city ; the tramp- 
ling inquisitive crowd ; the waving scarves ; 
the blazing incense ; the flowers strewing 
the way ; the triumphal-arch, covered with 
lamps and ribbons ; the fireworks crackling 
and sputtering ; the gaudy lanterns flaring 
at every door upon the glad procession; 
and the ever-ready poet stepping up smirk- 
ing to offer his neat ode, the ink of which 
is hardly dry. 

The immediate effect of so successful an 
enterprise is to put a considerable sum of 
silver into the purse of the civil mandarin, to 
gain for the captain and subalterns money or 
promotion, and for the soldiersa gratuity and 
double rations. Everybody is complimented, 
flattered, pelted with flowers, fed with sugar- 
plums, and enshrined in elegant verse and 
Gazette paragraphs. But the poor captives 
have the thorns for their share, not the roses, 
Beaten, cuffed, spit upon, assailed by every 
cowardly member of the mob, they are 
glad to find a resting-place in the gaol. 
Next day, or perhaps a day or two later, 
after the magistrates have come to an end 
of feasts and flattery, after his excellency 
the viceroy has sent off by an extra 
courier a flaming despatch to Pekin—a 
despatch of which not only the contents, 
but also the paper, are couleur de rose— 
and when the populace have been regaled 
with fireworks, boat-races, and theatrical 
shows, the trial comes on. There is evi- 
dence enough against the captives to con- 





sign them to the scaffold if they had a 
thousand lives apiece. But it is an object 
to find out who were their accomplices, 
what are the ramifications of their society, 
and so forth. Usually, too, there are indi- 
vidual crimes to be cleared up. There 
is a long and hard contest between 
the rival obstinacies of tormentors and 
culprits; days and nights are consumed 
in an interrogatory where the talk is 
all on one side, for the Kouan-kouen die 
and suffer mutely, and take pride in their 
stubborn endurance. All that whips and 
sticks and brimstone-matches can inflict, 
dangling on iron hooks, and swinging in 
mid-air by a piece of whipcord artfully 
knotted around each thumb, semi-suffoca- 
tion in smoke, dislocations, loppings of 
ears and toes, are tried in turn, but rare 
are the confessions to be wrung out of the 
sufferer’s sullen resolution. The bandit 
usually “dies game,” and betrays nobody. 
He is proud of his courage and fidelity ; 
he has no hope of life, were he to be never 
so garrulous. He gives up the ghost and 
makes no sign, even to escape the cangue. 
This cangue is the main prop of Mongo- 
lian order—the stocks, pillory, and peniten- 
tial-cell of Kathay. It is merely a cage of 
cross-bars, which are sometimes of bamboo, 
sometimes of iron, sometimes of heavy 
timber. The prisoner’s body is enclosed 
in this cage, which reaches from his 
knees to his neck; his head and limbs are 
alone free, his hands being strapped to a 
bar. Now it is manifest that a criminal 
thus accoutred must be the prop and sup- 
port of his own portable gaol. A captive 
Atlas, he carries about his own dungeon, 
and he cannot lie down to rest, but must 
pass whole days and nights on his feet, the 
poles attached to the cangue preventing 
him from lying down, while to the frame- 
work is fixed a placard inscribed with the 
wretch’s name, offence, and sentence. A 
cangue may weigh one hundred pounds, or 
only twenty, but in any case it is a dreadful 
punishment, kept on as it is for periods 
varying from six hours to six weeks, 
Imagine days and nights of cramp and 
sleeplessness, the harassing stings of 
mosquitoes and other tormenting insects 
worrying the naked skin, and no hand to 
brush them away ; the scorching sun, and 
no screen ; the chilly night, and no cover- 
ing ; weariness, dizzy brains, limbs racked 
by dire fatigue, fever, delirium, the pressure 
of the hard yoke on the galled shoulders, the 
strangling collar, the agony of long want 
of sleep, the thirst, the shame! Men often 
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go mad in the cangue, it is said ; they fall 
asleep on their feet, like horses, from sheer 
exhaustion ; they perish, and are found 
dead in their cages, like so many neglected 
wild beasts in captivity. But the cangue 
is a favourite punishment among the judges. 

There are other marauders in China who 
are less ceremoniously dealt with. All the 
larger mountain ranges have an aboriginal 
population, quite alien in tongue, manners, 
aspect, and blood from the Chinese. The 
Lowas, on the Burmah frontier ; the Tchang- 
Colas, in Quangsi province, are quite inde- 
pendent, and often troublesome. But the 
boldest and fiercest hill-men inChina are the 
Mido-tse, who inhabit a huge chain of snow- 
capped heights which occupy nearly the 
centre of the empire, the Nan-ling Moun- 
tains. These savage highlanders make 
regular descents upon the rich grain- 
producing plains, and harass the three 
great roads which cross their difficult 
country. 

Inspite of the foundling hospitals hereand 
there attached to a convent of Bonzes, or a 
pagoda, infanticide is the great distinctive 
crime of China, as of all Asia, from Lebanon 
to Corea. Theslightesteem in which women 
are held, their social degradation, the lack 
of profit in female labour as compared to 
male, in a country where men do work of 
all kinds, combine to prompt cruel massacres 
of the innocents. But here the mandarin 
is meekness itself; the magistrate holds 
child-killing to be no murder, and exacts 
no death-penalty for the crime, though 
mildly haranguing against it from the judg- 
ment-seat, and denouncing it in the Gazette. 
But the murder of an adult, especially of 
the male sex, is a serious matter. 

Chinaisthe native country ofcoroners ; her 
officials shine in an inquest, and they have 
ancient and wonderful rules for detecting 
hidden homicide, and for apportioning the 
responsibility among those who were the 
foes of the deceased, those who touched the 
body without orders, and those on whose 
ground the mute witness was found. 





ALMACK’S. 





WHEN gliding, or rather puffing down 
the river to pleasant refections at Green- 
wich or Purfleet I have often pondered on 
the identity of one Bugsby. There is no 
doubt about his value as a geographical or 
topographical expression. Bugsby’s Hole 
is a part of the River Thames beyond 
Limehouse Reach. It is written down in 





the maps as the land, or rather water, 
sacred to Bugsby, and his it is likely to 
remain. Yet none can tell me aught of 
Bugsby, or what manner of man he was. 
The entity of Bugsby has faded to the con- 
sistency of a line on a map, like that of 
Ponder of Ponder’s End, and Potter of 
Potter’s Bar. Who were Ponder, Potter, 
and Bugsby, whose united names read like 
the title of a highly-respectable firm? 
What did the thoughtful Ponder ponder 
over? Why did the industrious Potter 
potter about to that particular end? And 
Bugsby, what did he do down the Pool? 
Was he a deep-sea or a river pirate, or 
only a bold smuggler given to hot rum- 
and-water, lemon, and blasphemy? But 
these be vain queries. 

It is otherwise with Almack. The 
mee ge bearer of that honoured title has 
had his tradition preserved fresh and green 
by his successors the Willises, whose 
name is now as firmly welded to his rooms 
as his own. Almack himself looms large 
in the far distance amid the early mists 
and clouds of Clubland. While that notable 
continent was but just emerging from the 
steam of coffee-houses and the clatter of 
taverns, Almack came to London from 
Yorkshire, hard by Northallerton. He 
came upon town just at that moment 
when a rage for gambling infected both 
sexes alike; the time which edged the 
wit of Pope and spurred the broader 
satire of Hogarth; the “old age of 
cards ;” the period in which Mrs. Thrale, 
not yet married to the handsome brewer, 
sat as the model for “The Lady’s Last 
Stake.” Faro and “ quadrille,” not yet 
a dance, but a game at cards, occupied 
all the leisure that the ladies of quality, 
who swore as terribly as the army in 
Flanders, could spare from their toilet and 
the agreeable conversation of Mr. Tittle, 
Mr. Tattle, and my Lord Foppington. 
Obliging foreign gentlemen akin to the 
admirable Chevalier du Grammont; to 
Ferdinand Count Fathom ; to that prince 
of swindlers and swashbucklers, Giacomo 
Casanova; to the great John Law, of 
Lauriston, who killed Beau Wilson, some- 
how, by Montague House ; and others of 
the same grain, were so good as to “ make 
a bank” in great ladies’ houses and play 
against all comers. Whether their ruffles 
of right Mechlin concealed an ace or 
two, or a loaded die, it was as well not 
to enquire, for their wrists were as supple 
as their fingers and their wits, and they 
were prepared not only to knock a hole in 
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a man’s fortune, but through his body if 
need were. How they settled sometimes 
with their fair debtors Hogarth hints 
significantly enough. 

It was to accommodate this worshipful 
society that Almack set his hard northern 
head to work. The demand for opportu- 
nities of gambling was unappeasable. Lady 
Betty’s friend, the French Comte de Flic- 
Flac, was good enough to deal whenever 
her ladyship entertained polite society at 
her house in St. James’s Square, and Lady 
Hackwood always had somebody to keep 
the banks at her routs ; but Mrs. Touch- 
stone and Miss Rakemore wanted to play 
every night, and would go even into 
second-rate society, where the bloom was 
off the peaches, to indulge in their pas- 
sion. Almack saw in this rage for gaming 
an opportunity for founding an epicene 
club, in which dancing, supping, flirting, 
and = could wag on jovially side 
by side. 

Almack had amassed some money in 
tavern-keeping, and made a bold venture 
by building the fine house now known 
as Willis’s in King Street, St. James’s, 
close to the theatre, to Christie’s, and 
opposite to the house in which Napoleon 
the Third since resided. The architect 
was Mylne, and his ball-room is still 
unchallenged by anything in London. 
The writer was present last year at the 
famous Bachelors’ Ball given at the house 
built for Baron Grant, and was struck 
with the smallness, or the apparent small- 
ness of the dancing space, as compared 
with that of Willis’s Rooms. The great 
Almack’s ball-room is perfectly propor- 
tioned, being one hundred feet long by 
forty wide, and remains as handsome as 
ever. Right and left, at the top of the 
grand staircase, are the spacious rooms in 
which are held the meetings of the Dilet- 
tanti Society. It was in these, and in the 
rooms of “The” Club, that the real object 
of Almack’s—the card-playing—was carried 
on. No sooner was Almack’s opened (in 
1765) with a ball, at which the Duke of 
Cumberland, of Culloden fame, was present, 
than all the more furious gamblers forgot 
White’s for the new club. White’s famous 
book of wagers lost ground rapidly, and the 
new club became the rage for male and 
female gamblers, until ‘ Brooks’s” was 
launched by the indefatigable Almack him- 
self. That Almack’s was speedily established 
in the favour of “persons of quality” is 
shown by the following extract from The 
Advertiser of November 12, 1768 : 





“ Mr. Almack humbly begs leave to ac- 
quaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers 
to the Assembly in King Street, St. James’s, 
that the first meeting will be Thursday, 
24th instant. N.B.—Tickets are ready to 
be delivered at the Assembly Room.” 

In a satire published in 1773, a sort of 
adaptation of the Sixth of Juvenal, the 
dames of the period are attacked : 

No censure reaches them at Almack’s Ball, 
Virtue, religion—they’re above them all. 

Almack was famous for the good food 
provided in his establishments, for we find 
in the “Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers” : 

So when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle’s dinners or Almack’s, 


Three uncouth legs of mutton shock our eyes ; 
Three rvasted geese, three buttered apple-pies. 


And again : 

Salads, that shame ragouts, shall woo thy taste ; 
Deep shalt thou dive in Weltjie’s motley paste ; 
Derb shall send, if not his plate, his cooks, 

And know I’ve brought the best champagne from 

Brooks— 

From liberal Brooks, whose speculative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant bill ; 

Who, nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade, 
Exults to trust and blushes to be wit 

Deep play was removed at once from 
White’s to Almack’s, not without arousing 
some jealousy in the older club. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley quotes a letter from 
Lord Carlisle to Selwyn in 1768, as 
follows : 

“T wish you would put up the Marquis 
of Kildare at the young club, and after- 
wards at Almack’s ; but take care he is not 
put up first at Almack’s, as that excludes 
him from White’s.” 

The chief games played at this time 
appear to have been hazard and faro, and 
Fox delighted in both : 

At Almack’s of pigeons I’m told there are flocks, 
But it’s thought the completest is one Mr. Fox. 

If he touches a card, if he rattles the box, 

Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 

However extravagant the early patrons 
of Almack’s may have been in their play, 
they do not appear to have overwhelmed 
that speculator by the weight of their 
subscriptions. When the select assemblies 
were first held, the scheme consisted of a 
ten-guinea subscription, in return for 
which a ball and supper were given once 
a week for twelve weeks. In March, 1765, 
Gilly Williams wrote to Selwyn: “ Our 
female Almack’s flourishes beyond descrip- 
tion . . . Almack’s Scotch face in a bagwig 
waiting at supper would divert you, as 
would his lady in a sack making tea and 
curtseying to the duchesses.” Five years 
later, Walpole tells George Montague : 
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“There is a new institution that begins 
to make, and if it proceeds, will make, a 
considerable noise. It is a club of both 
sexes, to be erected at Almack’s, on the 
model of that of the men at White’s. 
Mrs. Fitzroy, Lady Pembroke, Mrs. Meynel, 
Lady Molyneux, Miss Pelham, and Miss 
Loyd are the foundresses. I am ashamed 
to say I am of so young and fashion- 
able a society.” The members were 
to be two hundred in number. The 
first fourteen members settled the rules: 
one of these was, that the ladies should 
nominate and choose the men, and the 
men the ladies. Almack’s niece married 
Willis, who succeeded to the business on the 
retirement of Almack. This Willis was the 
great-grandfather of the Messrs. Willis, who 
still carry on the celebrated rooms. 

The side rooms, sometimes tenanted by 
card-playing dames and dowagers, are now 
the meeting-places of two celebrated bodies : 
“The Club” and “The Dilettanti Club,” 
the latter of which originally hailed from 
the Thatched House, a famous tavern on 
the opposite side of St. James’s Street. 
This Thatched House, originally of very 
humble character, stood on the site of the 
present Conservative Club, but came into 
note as early as the time of Swift, who 
mentions it in his journal to Stella. 

It soon afterwards became noted as the 
resort of politicians, and was once alluded 
to in the Upper House by Lord North, an 
opportunity not missed by Lord Thurlow, 
who said, *‘ As for what the noble lord in 
the red riband tells us he heard in the 
alehouse.” Alehouse, or not political ban- 
a were held there, and the Thatched 

ouse figures, like the Crown and Anchor, 
in the political history of the early part of 
the present century. It never quite lost 
its fashionable air. Lord Sunderland, who 
with Lord Townshend or Dr. Monsey 
would frequently dine there off a plain 
beefsteak, was succeeded by a long line of 
celebrities and celebrated coteries, such as 
the clubs founded within the learned 
societies—the Royal Society Club, the 
Royal Academy Club, and the Cocked 
Hat Club. “ The Club” claims to be the 
genuine descendant of Johnson’s Club, 
and certainly at one time included Burke 
and Oliver Goldsmith, and subsequently 
Canning, Lord Stowell, and others of si- 
milar calibre, among its members. Thisclub 
still flourishes, and includes among its 
forty members many of the most pro- 
minent men in England. It is the possessor 
of two very fine pictures—one, a portrait of 





Dr. Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and 
the other, that great artist’s portrait of 
himself. The Dilettanti Club is an older 
organisation, dating from 1734. Originally 
the Dilettanti met at Parsloe’s, in St. 
James’s Street, thence they moved to the 
Thatched House, and thence to Willis’s 
Rooms. Among the members were such 
dissimilar people as Henry Hallam, Francis 
Dashwood, George Selwyn, Fox, Garrick, 
and Lord Holland. Horace Walpole, in 
1743, described the club as one ‘‘ for which 
the nominal qualification is having been in 
Italy, and the real one being drunk; the 
two chiefs are Lord Middlesex and Sir 
Francis Dashwood, who were seldom sober 
the whole time they were in Italy.” The 
two Dilettanti Club groups painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds are said to be worth at 
least ten thousand pounds. In one appear 
the Duke of Leeds, Lord Dundas, Lord Sea- 
forth, Charles Greville, Charles Crowle, and 
Sir Joseph Banks ; the other represents Sir 
William Hamilton, Sir Watkin W. Wynn, 
Mr. Richard Thomson, Sir John Taylor, 
Mr. Payne Gallwey, and Sir Spencer 
Stanhope. The newest picture is a por- 
trait of Sir Edward Ryan by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. 

Scotch reels and country dances were 
the fashion at Almack’s in 1814 ; then came 
the quadrille in 1815; and then the waltz, 
the pioneers whereof were Lord Pal- 
merston, Madame de Lieven, and the 
Princess Esterhazy. ‘No event,” wrote 
Raikes, “ever produced so great a sen- 
sation in English society as the intro- 
duction of the German waltz” Up to 
that time the English country dance, 
Scotch steps, and an occasional High- 
land reel, formed the school of the 
dancing-master, and the evening recrea- 
tion of the British youth, even in the first 
circles. But peace was drawing near; 
foreigners were arriving ; and the taste for 
continental customs and manners became 
the order of the day. The young Duke 
of Devonshire, as the “Magnus Apollo” 
of the drawing-rooms in London, was at 
the head of the innovations ; and as the 
card-playing dowagers with their quadrille, 
whist, and macao went out, the young 
continentalised world came in with its 
French quadrille and German waltz. The 
war being over too, those young people 
drank champagne to the great horror of 
the old-fashioned lovers of old port, punch, 
and propriety. 

That people did not, however, stick 
at trifles in the old-fashioned times of 
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supposed stiffness and strait-lacing, was 
proved by the parentage of one of the 
most illustrious of the lady-patronesses of 
Almack’s in its most palmy period. Accord- 
ing to the plate in Gronow’s Reminiscences, 
the first quadrille danced at Almack’s 
included Lord and Lady Worcester, Mac- 
donald of Clanranald, and Lady Jersey, 
the latter of whom wears a gown extrava- 
gantly décolletée. This Lady Jersey was 
precisely one of those persons who cause, 
according to Mr. Carlyle, curious reflections 
on blue blood to be made by family footmen 
and other philosophers. She who was the 
most rigid and exclusive of all the lady- 
patronesses, bating, perhaps, Madame de 
Lievenalone, was herself the granddaughter 
of a trader, and owed all that immense 
fortune which made her the richest heiress 
in England to Child’s banking-house at 
Temple Bar. She was Lady Sarah Fane, 
daughter of the famous Lord Westmoreland 
and MissChild, whose elopement is the most 
romantic story connected with the old bank- 
ing-house which once numbered Barbara 
‘‘ Cleaveland,” as she spelt it, and Eleanor 
Gwyn, among its clients. Everybody who 
visited Child’s Bank while its old docu- 
ments were kept in the room above Temple 
Bar, will recollect the honoured tradition 
how Lord Westmoreland ran away with 
Mr. Child’s daughter to Gretna Green ; how 
the infuriated father pursued them in a 
postchaise, which was only stopped by 
Lord Westmoreland standing up in his 
own carriage and shooting one of the pur- 
suers’ horses ; and how Mr. Child proved 
implacable, and left all his property to his 
granddaughter, so that it might be taken 
out of the offending family of Fane, together 
with the name of Child, and enrich strangers ; 
whence the Jersey branch of the house of 
Villiers add Child to their name, and the 
present head of that house is in fact a great 
banker as well as a belted earl, while the 
descendant of the adventurous bridegroom 
is by no means wealthy. Lady Jersey was 
a dictatrix of fashion elsewhere than at 
Almack’s, which was only the quintessence 
of fashion, and comported herself with 
extreme haughtiness. 

In 1814, according to Gronow, good 
society in London was “ wonderfully 
select.” At the present time one can 
hardly conceive the importance which was 
attached to getting admission to Almack’s, 
the seventh heaven of the fashionable 
world. Of the three hundred officers of 
the Foot Guards, not more than half-a- 
dozen were honoured with vouchers of 





admission to this exclusive temple of the 
beau monde, the gates of which were 
guarded by lady-patronesses whose smiles 
or frowns consigned men and women to 
happiness or despair. 

These lady-patronesses were the Ladies 
Castlereagh, Jersey, Cowper, and Sefton, 
Mrs. Drummond Barrett, the Princess 
Esterhazy, and the Countess Lieven. 
The most popular a these grandes 
dames was unquestionably -Lady Cowper. 
Lady Jersey’s bearing, on the contrary, was 
that of a “theatrical tragedy-queen,” and 
whilst attempting the sublime, she made 
herself simply ridiculous, being inconceiv- 
ably rude, and in her manner often ill-bred.” 
Lady Sefton was kind and amiable ; Madame 
de Lieven, haughty and exclusive ; Princess 
Esterhazy was “bonne enfant”; Lady Castle- 
reagh and Mrs. Barrett, very great ladies. 

Many diplomatic arts, much finesse, 
and a host of intrigues were set in 
motion to get an invitation to Almack’s, 
Very often persons whose rank and for- 
tune entitled them to the entrée any- 
where, were excluded by the cliqueism of 
the lady-patronesses; for the female govern- 
ment of Almack’s was a pure despotism, 
and subject to all the caprices of a des- 
potic rule. It is needless to add that, 
like every other despotism, it was not 
innocent of abuses. 

The fair ladies who ruled supreme 
over this little dancing and gossiping 
world issued a solemn proclamation that 
no gentleman should appear at the as- 
semblies without being dressed in knee- 
breeches, white cravat, and chapeau-bras. 
On one occasion the Duke of Wellington 
was about to ascend the staircase of the 
ball-room, dressed in black trousers, when 
the vigilant Mr. Willis, the guardian of 
the establishment, stepped forward and 
said, ‘Your Grace cannot be admitted in 
trousers,” whereupon the Duke, who had a 
great respect for orders and regulations, 
quietly walked away. 

Not only were the rules as to full dress 
rigidly maintained at Almack’s, but twelve 
o’clock was adhered to with equal strict- 
ness as the latest moment at which any 
person could be admitted. The illustrious 
warrior who sinned by presenting himself 
in trousers, also came to grief on one 
occasion by arriving at half-past twelve. 
The Duke was so great a man, that some 
hesitation was felt by the lady-patronesses 
in refusing to admit him. But Lady Jersey 
stopped all demur by delivering her opinion 
in favour of refusal. ‘“ We ought,” opined 
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the tragedy-queen, “to make an illus- 
trious example.” And it was done. This 
celebrated lady was also famous in her old 
age as the only person who had ever snubbed 
Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, with 
any approach to success. She was of the 
extreme Austrian faction in politics, and 
looked upon Count Cavour as an incarna- 
tion of the foul fiend. Mr. Disraeli had 
early news of his death, and communicated 
it to old Lady Jersey as follows: “ Your 
ladyship will be pleased to hear of the 
death of your test enemy. Count 
Cavour is dead.” “Mr. Disraeli,” replied 
the ancient dame stiffly, ‘I am sorry to hear 
of any person’s death.” Lord Beacons- 
field had the last word, however, for 
in “Endymion” Lady Jersey figures as 
Zenobia. 

This grand-daughter of the banker and 
autocrat of Almack’s lived to a good old 
age and was blessed with numerous chil- 
dren, among whom were the celebrated 
Lady Clementina Villiers, and the charming 
Lady Adela Villiers, who eloped with the 
gallant Colonel Ibbetson, as her grand- 
mother had eloped with her grandfather. 
“* After all,” as little Snobley says, “ blood 
will tell.” 

The tragedy-queen resisted all such 
shocks, and lived on her life till 1867, sur- 
viving her three daughters—Clementina, 
who died unmarried ; Lady Adela Ibbetson ; 
and the Princess Nicholas Esterhazy ; as 
well as two of hersons. She also outlived 
the famous coterie with which her name 
was so intimately associated for nearly a 
score of years; for, after flickering for 
several years, the wax-candles of Almack’s 
celebrated assemblies went out altogether 
about 1848—the year of revolution—and 
Almack, with his Scotch face and bagwig, 
finally vanished into darkness. - 

Since that date Willis’s Rooms have 
fully sustained their prestige in other 
respects. Many good dinners have been 
eaten and good speeches made in the famous 
long room, and it is said that its floor is 
still unequalled for dancing. 





HAWTHORN. 


T skE her where the budding may 

Throws shadows on the grassy way 
And flecks her robe of white; 

Unseen I watch her as she stands, 

With fragrant hawthorn in her hands, 
A vision of delight! 


She stays, but will not tarry long 

To hear the thrush’s vernal song, 
In blossom-boughs above ; 

And in my sheltered garden-seat 

I, too, can hear the carol sweet 
Of songster’s happy love. 


From out the leaves that shade my face 
I watch her in her girlish grace, 
The daughter of my friend, 
On whose sweet life, for whose sweet sake, 
Love hath such precious things at stake, 
In whom such heart-ties blend. 


My May-day maiden ! thought runs baci 
O’er that long-trodden, sunlit track, 
My own evanished youth, 
When I, like her, was young and fair, 
Like her, untouched by worldly care, 
Unscarred by broken truth. 


Like her with sunshine on my way, 
With scented blossoms of life’s may 
Plucked ready for my hand: 
Like her, embarked on hope’s full tide 
For joy’s glad port, and by my side 
True love at my command. 
But shadows dimmed my summer day, 
The blossoms of my early may 
Lie buried in a grave. 
Hope’s tide ebbed out afar from port, 
And left my little bark the sport 
Of fortune’s wind and wave. 


Ah well! the thrush’s song is done, 
And she steps forward in the sun, 
She comes towards my bower, 
To glad my weary, tear-dimmed eyes, 
To lay before me, as a prize, 
Her sprays of hawthorn flower. 


Dear heart ! she brings me more than may : 
The sunlight of a far-off day 
Shines on me from her face. 
Her heart renews for mine the truth, 
The hope and springtide of its youth 
In ali their early grace. 


She looks at me with eyes of love 
Like those the turf has lain above 
For many a weary day; 
God bless her! for she brings again, 
Across a lifetime’s silent pain, 
My unforgotten May! 








CITY COMPANIES’ CHARITIES. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART L 


THAT Blue Books are, as a rule, dull, 
and dry reading, save to those who may 
happen to be professionally or personally 
interested in the particular facts and 
figures embodied in them, is a matter of 
general experience and belief. A Blue 
Book interesting apart from its conglome- 
ration of official statisties and statements, 
a Blue Book that shall have attractions for 
that unofficial but important personage, 
the general reader, is somewhat pheno- 
menal. Such phenomena do, however, 
occur. The Blue Book rule of dulness, 
like most other rules, has its exceptions, 
and one such will be found in a Blue 
Book upon “ City Companies’ Charities,” 
recently issued by the School Board for 
London. 

With a view to endeavouring to reclaim 
ancient educational endowments which 
might have been diverted from their 
original purposes, and to secure for educa- 
tional purposes other endowments the 
original purposes of which had become 
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obsolete, the School Board appointed from 
among its own members an “ Educational 
Endowments Committee.” As it was 
known that the City companies were the 
appointed administrators of a large 
number of charitable endowments, the 
original purposes of which must have 
become more or less obsolete, this En- 
dowments Committee resolved, among 
other things, to ascertain, as far as possible, 
what charities were in the hands of the 
companies, and how they were admin- 
istered ; and their report upon this branch 
of their work constitutes the Blue Book 
in question. Considering that the com- 
panies—to put the point negatively and 
mildly—afforded very little assistance to 
the committee in making their investiga- 
tions, the report is very full and complete. 
It extends to three hundred and thirty- 
four pages, large Blue-Book size, deals in 
detail—so far as regards the objects of 
the committee’s investigation—with fifty- 
nine companies having charitable trusts, 
and gives the exact terms of something 
like a thousand bequests. This latter 
feature is the one that makes the book 
generally interesting. Most of the legacies 
were devised to the companies from one to 
four hundred yearsago, and their now quaint- 
sounding terms and conditions afford some 
curious and characteristic glimpses of the 
social life of those periods. 

The bulk of the legacies are to be 
applied in charitable uses in London only, 
but a number of donors, while making 
the companies their trustees, remembered 
their native places. Thus, in 1656, one 
John Perryn, of East Acton, gave all his 
messuages and lands in the parish of 
Acton to the Goldsmiths’ Company on 
trust for the following uses: “To pay 
twenty-six pounds a year to maintain a 
weekly lecture, to be preached in the 
parish church of Bromyard, Hereford 
(the donor’s birthplace), every Monday 
(market-day), ten shillings for each lecture, 
which should be delivered by one or other 
of those holy divines in the neighbour- 
hood; one pound a year to the clerk of 
the parish ; twenty pounds a year to the 
master of the Free Grammar School of 
Bromyard to encourage him in his labour 
and bringing up of youths, and five pounds 
a year to the poor of Bromyard.” 

The periodical delivery of lectures and 
sermons is a frequent charge upon these 
legacies. For instance, in 1625, John 
Wood, devising certain lands in trust to 
the master and wardens of the Bowyers’ 





Company, covenants among other things 
that ‘“‘The said master, and wardens, and 
livery should every second year upon the 
day when they swear their master and 
wardens, repair to the parish church of 
St. Nicholas, Cole Alley, to hear a sermon, 
and then to give the parson thirty shillings 
for his sermon; to the clerk and sexton, 
one shilling and sixpence apiece ; and to 
the churchwardens, for the use of the. poor 
of the said parish, ten shillings; to the 
beadle of the company two shillings, and 
unto the poor that they shall meet going 
and coming, fifteen shillings, in twopences.” 
William Lamb, a donor to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, provides for the 
preaching of four sermons a year in the 
church of St. James-in-the-Wall, “for 
which six shillings and eightpence should 
be paid to the preacher on each occa- 
sion.” John Kendrick, who in 1624 be- 
queathed two thousand four hundred 
pounds to the Drapers’ Company, directed 
that twenty pounds a year should be paid to 
the curate of the parish of St. Christopher 
to read divine service in the parish church 
at six o'clock in the morning every day 
of the week ; two pounds ten shillings to 
the clerk of the parish, and two pounds 
ten shillings to the sexton for attendance 
at the said divine service ; and five pounds 
yearly to the churchwardens for the main- 
tenance of lights in the church in the 
winter-time. 

Some of the sermons established in this 
way are fixed for certain saints’ days, and 
one for the anniversary of the death of 
King Charles the First. Many of them 
are “ obit” sermons, to be preached on the 
anniversary-days of the death of the donor. 
One donor in this category gives the text 
from which his “obit” sermon is to be 
taken, “ Bulla est vita humana” (Life’s a 
bubble). This worthy, Richard Johnson 
by name, makes provision for five poor 
widows of members of the Stationerg? Com- 
pany, and directs that a copy of lis will 
should be printed, and sent to each member, 
hoping that it might be the means of 
exciting others to follow his example. 

There is, of course, a touch of the 
nothing-like-leather spirit about the con- 
ditions of some of the bequests, as for 
example in the case of Luke Hansard, 
another member of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, who, in 1818, gave one thousand 
five hundred pounds, “ desiring that the 
dividend might be applied to give to 
every youth bound at the Stationers’ | 
Hall, a neatly-bound Church of England 
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prayer-book, as printed at His Majesty’s 
printer’s in London, bound up with the new 
version of the Psalms, as printed and 
published by the Stationers’ Company.” 
Curiously enough, however, the only in- 
stance among the legacies, of books pos- 
sessed by the donor being bequeathed to a 
company, occurs among the later bequests 
to the Drapers’ Company. 

On the 20th of October, 1858, Thomas 
Corney, of Tottenham, left to that company 
“all the volumes of Blackwood’s Magazine 
in his possession, and twelve volumes of 
the Bridgewater Treatises, free of legacy 
duty.” The money benefaction to which 
this gift of books was attached amounted 
to the noble sum of thirty-six thousand 
pounds. In 1867, this money was in- 
vested in Three per Cent. Consols, in 
the corporate name of the company of 
‘‘The Master, and Wardens, and Brethren, 
and Sisters of the Guild or Fraternity 
of the Blessed Mary the Virgin of the 
Mystery of Drapers.” Two years later 
it was under an order of the Board of 
Charity Commissioners applied in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the donor, as ex- 
pressed in his will; namely, in founding 
an institution for the education and board 
of female orphans. The charity is known 
as the Elmslea School, Lordship Lane, 
Tottenham. 

Many of the earlier trusts are charged 
with payment for masses to be said for the 
souls of the donors, but these and other 
payments for kindred purposes have been 
diverted to other objects, on the ground 
that such payments were for “superstitious 
uses.” Another frequently-recurring charge 
upon the trusts is the payment of annual 
sums for the relief or release of poor 
prisoners in the King’s Bench, Marshalsea, 
Ludgate, Newgate, and other prisons. 
These sums are now, by order of the 
Board of Charity Commissioners, paid to 
the Convalescent Hospital. A consider- 
able percentage of the charitable donors 
adopt the plan of leaving sums of one to 
five hundred pounds, to be lent out to 
deserving young members of the companies 
holding trusts, in amounts from twenty to 
a hundred pounds. In a few instances the 
money is to be lent free of interest, but in 
the majority of cases interest at the rate 
of from two to five per cent. is charged. 
Sometimes the interest is payable in money, 
which is directed to be expended in charit- 
able doles. In other cases the stipulations 
are that the borrowers are themselves to 
distribute certain specified dole, in kind. 





Thus, 1563, Humphrey Baskerfield leaves 
to the Mercers’ Company “two hundred 
pounds to be lent to four young men of 
the company in sums of fifty pounds each 
on bond, the interest to consist of eight 
cartloads of charcoal, to be distributed 
among the parishes of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, St. Michael, Bassishaw, St. Peter, 
Westcheap, and to the poor bedsmen of 
Whittington College.” Seven years later, 
Alice Blundell gave to the same com- 
pany upon trust, the sum of two hundred 
pounds to be lent to two young men of 
the company, who were to covenant “to pay 
every Sunday in the forenoon, after service, 
thirteen penny loaves to thirteen poor folks 
in the parish of St. Lawrence Jewry, in 
the presence of the churchwardens, or of 
two parishioners at least.” As might 
naturally be expected, this particular form 
of bequest has been specially unfortunate 
in respect to the loss of the capital sums 
left. In numerous instances the funds have 
entirely disappeared, none at the present 
day seeming to know how or where, though 
it is generally suggested that the loss has 
occurred through failure upon the part of 
the borrowers. 

Many of the trusts are charged with 
payments to poor students of the uni- 
versities. Five pounds per annum per 
student is the sum most commonly named, 
and as a rule preference is given to students 
“intending to profess divinity.” The object 
of other trusts is to provide marriage por- 
tions for poor maidens. The most note- 
worthy bequest of this class is, perhaps, 
that of Thomas Howell, who died at Seville 
about 1540, 
to send to the city of London “ twelve 
thousand ducats of gold, to be delivered 
to the house named Drapers’ Hall, and 
the wardens thereof.” The wardens were 
requested to buy a house valued at four 
hundred ducats yearly (the value of the 
ducat was nine shillings and sixpence), 
which money was to be bestowed in mar- 
riage to four maidens, being orphans, one 
hundred ducats to each—preference being 
given to the donor’s lineage and blood. If 
the said twelve thousand ducats would 
purchase a greater rent than he had named, 
the increase was to be applied to still more 
maidens. In the event, however, the full 
amount of the legacy was not paid. On 
this point it was stated, that “there had 
been sent to England, in oils to the use of 
the company, as much as amounted to 
eight thousand seven hundred and twenty 
ducats only, and they could not obtain the 
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balance from the executors ; and with the 
money obtained for the said oils, they had 
purchased, in the city of London, gardens 
and tenements worth one hundred and five 
pounds a year.” 

The setting forth of the conditions of 
some of the trusts are highly suggestive of 
individual traits of characier in their 
donors. For example, there can be little 
doubt that Edward Corbett, a donor (in 
1674) to the Cooks’ Company, had in his 
lifetime been a strict disciplinarian. He 
gave to “the poor of the Company of 
Cooks five pounds a year to be disposed of 
at the discretion of the company,” but 
“especially to such as were free of the com- 
pany, men or women, that had not been 
altogether refractory, altogether slighting 
governors, and government, till need and 
poverty bring them to the governors.” 
Another five pounds he leaves to the 
master, wardens, and assistants of the com- 
pany “towards their care and charge in 
managing the estate that the Lord had 
given him, that the tenants might not 
wrong the land, house, nor woods.” 

In the same way it is easy to gather that 
one Thomas Scrimshaw, though living a 
hundred years ago, had the spirit of a 
modern trade-unionist. In 1775, Thomas 
bequeathed to the Pattern Makers’ Com- 
pany “the interest of one thousand pounds 
in Three per Cent. Government Securities, 
in trust, with one moiety thereof to defray 
their. expenses against unlawful workers ; 
or, if not wanted for that purpose, then to 
pay for a march and a dinner once in every 
three years on Lord Mayor’s Day.” 

A special kindness for the aged is indi- 
cated by the gift of Thomas Barber to the 
Salters’ Company (in 1622). He left two 
hundred pounds to the company, to be lent 
to two young freemenof the company at the 
rate of four per cent., and directed that out 
of the interest there should be paid annually 
one shilling and eightpence to each of six 
almsmen at the hall, “‘and to the antientest 
twopence more.” 

Conscientiousness, and indolence, or per- 
haps modesty, must have mingled in the 
character of Richard Andrews, a benefactor 
of the Girdlers’ Company, who, in 1631, 
added to a previous gift of a hundred 
pounds, a further sum of eighty pounds “as 
payment for having been excused servitude 
as a warden at different times.” 

Robert Rogers, who figures among those 
leaving charitable trusts to the Leather- 
sellers’ Company, shows himself at once 
practical and trustful. He directed that 





four hundred pounds should be delivered to 
the company to be employed in lands “ the 
best pennyworth they could get,” and that 
the company should have two pounds yearly 
of it for ever, “and the rest to go to four 
poor scholars, students of divinity, two at 
Cambridge and two at Oxford.” In addi- 
tion to the above, the same donor leaves 
two other bequests of two hundred pounds, 
and one hundred pounds respectively, “to 
be lent out at interest.” The last of these is 
worth quoting, on account of the manner in 
which the interest is directed to be paid. 
The legacies, it should be said, are of the 
date of 1601, and the one here particularly 
in question runs that the one hundred 
pounds is to be “lent to five young men, 
traders, artificers, adventurers, twenty 
pounds each; each borrower to pay one 
thousand good Kentish billets, or seven 
shillings in money, to the poor almspeople 
of the company.” The Kentish billets, we 
take it, are firewood ; something akin pro- 
bably to the three hnndred “ Western 
Faggots,” which Sir Ambrose Nicholas 
(whose bequest in trust to the Salters’ 
Company was made in 1578) charges the 
company to distribute every Christmas 
among the twelve almspeople, for whom 
by his gift he makes provision. Faggots 
are a form of dole frequently provided for 
in these old legacies, though, as a rule, no 
special kind of faggot isnamed. Nor is any 
particular kind or quality of charcoal men- 
tioned when gifts of firing are given in char- 
coal. But when the gifts consist of coal, 
“large coal” or “sea-coal” are usually 
specified. 

The numerous donors who make provi- 
sion for “ poor scholars of the Universities,” 
are, as a rule, content to simply name 
the sum per scholar to be applied. The 
manner and details of application, it is to 
be presumed, were left to the authorities 
of the Universities, or the scholars in- 
dividually concerned. Walter Fish, how- 
ever, whose trust is in the hands of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, is more pre- 
cise. He devised to the company a house 
in Cannon Street, to be held upon trust to 
divide the rents (less seven pounds for 
almsmen of the livery, and six-and-eight- 
pence to the clerk and beadle of the 
company) among five poor studious 
scholars of St. John’s College, Oxford, who 
should be most likely to bend their studies 
to divinity. The money was to be applied 
“towards the amendment of their victuals 
and batteling.” Though this bequest was 
made when “ good Queen Elizabeth sat on 
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the throne,” Master Walter Fisher was, 
perhaps, aware by intuition of the intimate 
relations between brain and stomach. The 
compilers of the Blue Book mention that 
the property in Cannon Street devised to the 
Merchant Taylors is now known as Number 
Sixteen, Cannon Street, and Numbers Six- 
teen and Seventeen, Nicholas Lane. 

Whether or not Sir William Boremans, 
“Clerk of the Green Cloth to Charles the 
Second,” had ever followed the sea, we 
cannot say, but the purposes to which the 
legacy left by him to the Drapers’ Com- 
pany in 1684 was to be applied, have 
certainly an “Old Salt” smack about them. 
He bequeathed real estate, the rents of 
which were to “maintain with meat, drink, 
lodgings, and education, twenty boys who 
should be born in Greenwich, the sons 
of seamen, watermen, or fishermen, inha- 
bitants of the parish of East Greenwich, 
especially of such loyal men as had served 
the King in his wars.” The boys were to 
be admitted between the ages of seven and 
nine, and at sixteen to be put out appren- 
tice, or otherwise provided for. Their 
education, as set forth by the founder, was 
to include “reading, writing, arithmetic, 
navigation, the catechism, and doctrines of 
the Christian religion.” 

The provisions of some of the bequests 
exhibit a special thoughtfulness for con- 
tingencies. 

Lawsuits in connection with charitable 
legacies are by no means unknown oc- 
currences, and remembering this, Richard 
Fishbourne, who in 1625 devised to the 
Mercers’ Company a sum of nine thousand 
pounds, to be invested in lands and church 
livings for charitable uses, gave three hun- 
dred pounds ‘towards defraying the costs 
of suits-at-law which might arise about the 
land, etc. to be purchased as aforesaid.” 
In 1729, William Davies gave to the Cur- 
riers Company “a freehold house known 
by the sign of The King’s Head, situated in 
King’s Street, Westminster ; also two free- 
hold houses in Helmet Court, Wormwood 
Street ; out of the rents and profits of the 
premises to pay four pounds four shillings 
apiece to ten members of the company 
who should have been masters in the trade 
of a currier.” So far the provisions of the 
gift are of a kind very common among these 
charitable donors ; but Mr. Davies is alone 
in taking thought for the last scene of all, 
and bearing in mind that the poor are often 
hard put to it to consign their dead to 
mother earth decently and becomingly, he 
further directed that “one pound was to 





be allowed towards the several expenses of 
every one of the recipients who should die.” 

In one instance we find a Company itself 
supplying a want of thoughtfulness, or 
rather of preciseness of definition, upon the 
part of adonor. Philip Macham, in 1692, 
bequeathed to the Feltmakers’ Company an 
estate in Essex, out of the rents of which 
the master and warden were to distribute 
annually one pound each to twenty decayed 
master hatmakers, whereupon the com- 
pany interpreted the term “master hat- 
makers” to mean only “freemen of the 
company who have been apprenticed to 
the trade of hat and felt making, and who 
have qualified themselvesas masters capable 
of taking apprentices, by exhibiting to the 
Court of the Company proof-pieces or un- 
dyed specimens of their workmanship in 
hat-making, called hoods.” 

Among the bequests recorded is that 
made by Thomas Betton to the Iron- 
mongers’ Company in 1723; a bequest 
that has become well known by reason 
of its directing that one half of the in- 
come derived from the estate should be 
applied to the now strange-sounding pur- 
pose of “the redemption of British slaves 
in Turkey or Barbary.” The other half of 
the income was to go, one fourth to Charity 
Schools in the City and Suburbs of- London, 
in which schools the education was in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine taught in the 
Church of England. The remaining fourth 
was assigned to the Ironmongers’ Company, 
to be distributed as follows: “To such 
Minister of the Church of England as 
should from time to time be entertained in 
the Hospital of the Company for conduct- 
ing divine service and other duties of a 
ministerial character, ten pounds per annum. 
To Eleanor Smith during her lifetime, and 
to keeping the tomb of the testator in 
repair, one hundred pounds a year; the 
remainder to be given to decayed freemen 
of the company or their widows and 
children, in sums not exceeding ten pounds 
to each family.” Who Eleanor. Smith 
was does not appear from the Blue Book. 
The Betton trust has more than once 
been a subject of litigation. Finally, in 
December, 1845, the Master in Chancery 
settled a scheme whereby the funds 
derived from the trust are divided among 
the Charity Schools of the different 
dioceses of England and Wales. The 
dioceses are twenty-six in number, and 
the annual sums apportioned to each range 
from three hundred and sixty pounds to 
London, to eighty pounds to Rochester. 
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Chester; with three hundred and twenty 
pounds, comes next to London; and 
Chichester, Hereford, and Oxford, with 
one hundred and fifty pounds each, are 
next lowest to Rochester. The estate now 
consists of property in Essex yielding rents 
amounting to one thousand eight hundred 
and two pounds seventeen shillings and 
fourpence, and one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand six hundred and thirty-three 
pounds six shillings Three per Cent. Stock, 
yielding dividends amounting to five thou- 
sand and forty-four pounds fifteen shillings 
and sixpence; making a total income of 
six thousand eight hundred and forty-seven 
pounds twelve shillings and tenpence. 

Thus this oft-cited charity, of which all 
that is generally known is the one pro- 
vision for the redemption of British slaves, 
is now applied to the education of free 
young Britons, who, let us hope, “ never 
shall be slaves.” ' 

To judge from the language of some of 
these old trusts, it would almost appear as 
if, two or three hundred years ago, grammar 
was regarded as a convertible term for 
elementary education generally, or ether- 
wise that the be-all and end-all of ele- 
mentary education was the acquirement of 
grammar. For example, when in 1540 
“ Nicholas Gibson and Lady Avice his wife” 
erected a free school, and made it over in 
trust to the Coopers’ Company, it was cove- 
nanted that, “amongst others maintenance 
was to be found for a fit master for the 
school,” who was “ to be learned in grami- 
tical science, to instruct the boys in the 
same, and to teach the young ones 
spelling and such instruction as was proper 
for them until they were old enough to be 
taught grammer.” The salary of the 
master was to be ten pounds a year and 
apartments. Ten pounds a year is the 
salary generally fixed for a schoolmaster 
by these old testators. 

Many such masters are provided for 
under the collection of trusts from which 
we are quoting, and in nearly every instance 
the one proviso is, that “the said master 
shall be cunning in grammer, and able to 
teach it.” 

As an incidental illustration of how 
times have changed since the days of 
“Nicholas Gibson and Avice his wife,” we 
may mention that their trust has been 
amalgamated with others for the support 
of the Coopers’ Company’s School, at Rat- 
cliffe, as it now exists. The head-master 
of that school is paid, not ten pounds a 
year, but three hundred. 





The usher of the original school, it was 
provided in the Gibson trust deed, was to 
be paid six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence a year ; three assistant masters 
in the present school are paid annual 
salaries of one hundred and fifty-two 
pounds ten shillings, one hundred and 
ten pounds, and one hundred pounds. Even 
the charwoman attached to the school 
figures in the accounts (for 1878) for forty- 
seven pounds fourteen shillings and seven- 
pence. 

Among other things to be gathered from 
the Blue Book is the fact that the custom 
of the Companies in occasionally presenting 
the freedom of their brotherhood to dis- 
tinguished foreigners may occasionally bear 
charitable fruit. One of the charities admin- 
istered by the Clockmakers is described as 
“Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy’s Pension.” Con- 
cerning this the Blue-book tells us: 

“The foundation of this charity appears 
from a letter from Cursetjee Jamsetjee, 
extracted from the minutes of a Court held 
October 8, 1855. The letter is dated 
Bombay, May 26, 1855, and is written by 
the son of the donor. It encloses a bill 
on London for one hundred and fifty 
pounds as a contribution to the charitable 
fund of the company, to be applied in 
such manner as the company might deem 
most fit. The writer expresses thanks for 
the election of his father and himself as 
members of the company. A further sum 
of fifty pounds was added to the foregoing 
one hundred and fifty pounds by Mr. 
Alderman Kennedy, from funds in his 
hands belonging to the donor.” 

In 1864 the Clockmakers’ Company 
received another two hundred pounds from 
“R. J. Jeejeebhoy,” presumably some con- 
nection of the above-mentioned donor, 
though, as given in the Blue Book, the last 
name has one more “‘e” in it than the first. 
The capital of the second gift “ consists of 
Bombay and Baroda Railway Debenture 
Stock, and yields ten pounds per annum 
which is distributable in money.” 

Of donations that may be taken as repre- 
senting a sense of gratitude for favours past, 
the one most worthy of record, as it seems 
to us, is that of Mr. William Clavell to the 
Drapers’ Company. He was educated in 
the Drapers’ Schools, and in 1818 he left 
to the company five thousand pounds, “ for 
the maintenance, clothing, and education 
of so many additional boys as the same 
would provide for.” 

With this pleasant instance of the return 
after many days of bread cast upon the 
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waters of charity, we must pause from 
considerations of space. Ina concluding 
article we propose to touch upon some of 
the more noteworthy and characteristic of 
the many other interesting points suggested 
by the accounts furnished in this Blue Book 
upon City Companies’ Charities. 
LADY DEANE. 
BY MRS, LEITH ADAMS, 
amen 
CHAPTER I, UNDER THE ROSY SHADOWS. 


** You are so lovely, Christabel !” 

“T like to hear you say that.” 

He drew a step nearer. 

‘“‘ No one ever said so to me before, you 
see,” the girl continued, a calm and gentle 
content making her eyes dreamy. 

He drew a step farther off. He folded 
his arms as though to restrain their im- 
pulse to fold about the slight form and 
gather it to his breast. 

Then he stood there, looking at her 
with a wistful eagerness in his dark eyes. 

Christabel was well worth looking at at 
any time; but now, standing as she did 
beneath the rose-flecked shadows of a 
copper-beech just putting forth its first 
fresh spring leaves, she was a perfect and 
most delicately-tinted picture ; a picture 
which must have been fair in any eyes, and 
which, to those passion-laden ones that 
watched her now, seemed as the very 
light of life and love. 

She was slender in figure as became her 
seventeen years ; small in feature; as to 
height, possessed of that medium which is 
the best of all for a woman; and down her 
back hung two long plaits of warm-tinted 
locks—locks that ruffled in ripples upon 
her temples and above her tiny shell-like 
ears. Her eyebrows were dark and well 
defined, and raised a little towards the 
centre; her nose had that slight upward 
curve that, combined with a short upper 
lip, gives to a woman’s face a piquancy at 
once bright and sweet. 

No one could call this girl, so lovable 
and yet so faulty, whose story I am going 
to tell you, strictly beautiful ; but the word 
“charming” seemed made for her. She had 
charmed those with whom she came in 
contact all the years of her life. 

As a child she had had her own way 
among her playmates, quietly ruling over 
them, as might a.queen “ by divine right.” 
As a schoolgirl she had had her school- 
mates at her feet to a girl, and been first 
favourite with her teachers—not excepting 





her “spiritual pastors and masters,” in 
spite of misdemeanour and lapses of judg- 
ment that in any one else than “ Christie 
Clare” would have been visited by severest 
displeasure and penalties untold. 

Those school-days were over now ; her 
feet were on that boundary where girlhood 
and womanhood meet ; and now, standing 
there beneath the budding beech, her won- 
dering eyes looked upon that revelation in 
a young girl’s life—her first lover. 

Such a being, to parody the words of the 
poet-laureate, is clothed with “a dearness 
not his own.” He is not perhaps the man— 
that comes after—but he is a man; a captive 
bound hand and foot by those potent 
thongs, her many charms; more than this, 
he brings a new world to light for her, he 
is a new note in the music of life. Looking 
at him, she does not question her own 
heart as to whether she is fitted to be his 
wife ; she does not ask herself if the dark 
days will seem bright because she journeys 
through them with her hand clasped in his; 
she does not wonder if he is one of whose 
companionship she will never tire, or if she 
is one who can give him all the companion- 
ship he needs. 

These are the deeper thoughts that 
come with the experience of life; with 
knowledge of the world of men and women 
about us; of the need of sympathy of 
thought and feeling as an element of the 
love that is to last and satisfy. They 
are not ideas natural to such a maid as she 
who stood beneath the rosy shade that 
sunny morning in the fair sweet spring of 
the year, and the fair sweet spring of her 
own young life. 

Christabel wore a dress of something 
soft and grey, girt about her lithe round 
waist with a deep crimson belt. Her 
reckless hands had despoiled one drooping 
branch of the tree that sheltered her of 
some of its many-tinted leaves, and fas- 
tened them in the bosom of her dress. 
Beneath her little round white chin was a 
knot of cherry ribbon. She might have 
been decked out to match the red and grey 
canopy that stretched between her and the 
cloudless sky. 

Who that has seen a copper-beech, with 
the sunshine filtering through its weft of 
tender foliage, but will say that it is as fair 
a sight as any springtime offers to an eye 
that can note and appreciate her beauties ? 

There is no shade from deepest crimson 
to so faint a rose that it is the very 
shadow of a shade that is lacking; the 
tiniest leaflets are silver-grey, and covered 
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with down like a butterfly’s wing; as 
the branches move ever so gently, ruddy 
lights fall on the sward beneath. 

Now they fell upon a girl’s burnished 
tresses; upon her white hands, lightly 
clasped one in the other ; upon the even 
straight folds of her grey dress that limned 
aform graceful, yet promising still greater 
grace to come. 

There she stood—watching this lover of 
hers with questioning eyes ; a girl with all 
a child’s simplicity, and the woman’s heart 
within her breast still sleeping. 

“Christabel,” said her companion, 
coming closer to her side, and bending his 
tall dark head fondly over her, “do you 
know why I tell you that you are lovely ? 
It is because I love you! What anyone 
else in all the world might say or think 
has nothing to do with that truth, dear. 
I love you—not as the boy who was your 
playmate, but as a man who would lay 
his life at your feet.” 

Christabel looked up, calmly contem- 
plating him, and smiled. 

“ You were a nice boy, Edgar, and very 
kind to me. Do you remember that day 
at Lady Graham’s, when I fell out of the 
swing? I would swing standing up, you 
know, and down I came, right on my 
head.” . 

He had turned away from her, and was 
beating one hand against the other in a 
sort of dumb despair. 

She mistook his silence for interest in 
the incident of the swing at Lady 
Graham’s. 

“T think I must have been stunned at 
first, for I don’t seem to remember any- 
thing after the rope gcing up ever so 
high—quite high among the branches of a 
tree that stood near, and hearing someone 
shout, until I was lying on the grass and 
you had your arm under my head. I 
think you were crying. Indeed, Gar, it was 
very kind of you to care so much 3 

“ Will you give me the chance of being 
kind to you always? Will you let me try 
and show you how kind I can be to you 
always—Christabel ? ” 

His voice was hoarse with passion ; she 
could feel his hand tremble as it rested 
on her shoulder. 

The girl’s calm face grew troubled—not 
with love; it was no angel of tenderness 
that troubled the still waters. No, it was 
| fear—fear of a strange depth of feeling 

that she could not fathom; of a passion 
of entreaty that found no echo in her 
own heart. 





“You want me to marry you—to be 
your wife?” she said, almost under her 
breath, and looking, not at her old play- 
fellow (who was so much nicer in the 
days when he picked her up after that 
nasty fall) but at the trees covered with 
pearl-white blossoms gleaming against the 
blue strip beyond—at the. drooping 
willows, each bending branch laden with 
pallid budding leaves. 

“Yes,” he answered, drawing a deep 
breath, and pressing one of her hands 
against his heart ; ‘‘I would have you for 
my wife.” - 

Christie's serious mood passed like a 
summer cloud. 

She drew her hand away from his, and 
raising herself on tip-toe gathered a little 
bunch of leaves, so richly rosy that they 
shone like rubies in the sunshine. 

“JT don’t think I should like to marry 
anybody—yet,” she said, carefully adding 
these treasures to the rest of her spoils, 
“You see, I have hardly enjoyed myself 
at all.” 

“If you loved me, your greatest happi- 
ness would be in being always with me,” 
he answered, making a great effort to 
speak calmly, for he saw that she must 
be humoured like a wayward child. 

“Would it?” said Christabel. 

She was beginning to feel the sweetness 
of being wooed ; vanity was ready to take 
the guise of love, and the sheen of that 
pleasure with which a young girl listens 
to the first words of manly adulation that 
have ever fallen on her ears was making 
Edgar Deane fancy he saw the dawn of 
the love-light in her eyes. 

“You ought not to be afraid to trust 
me, Christie,” he said, with a tremble in 
his voice that all his efforts failed to sup- 
press ; “I am no boy to take a passing 
fancy for love, or exalt mere admiration 
of a girl’s beauty into a passion. My 
love for you has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength ; it has 
been my saviour in many a temptation ; it 
has been to me a shield and buckler against 
evil. My darling, will you give me what I 
crave for? Will you promise to be my wife 
one day ?” 

This was pretty pleading to listen to 
out there in the balmy brightness of that 
fair May day ; and Christie’s heart heaved 
with a gentle sigh of content, while a rose 
as bright as the little leaves above her 
head stole into her cheek, and made her 
ten times lovelier than before. 

She felt Edgar’s arm pass gently round 
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her shoulders ; she felt the heavy throb- 
bing of his heart as he drew her closer 
and closer to him, and all at once a sudden 
feeling, as if she were drifting somewhere 
without her own free will, came over her. 

She looked wistfully out into the sun- 
shine beyond the shadow in which they 
two stood, as if searching for help and 
guidance. 

Some trees near lifted their blossom- 
laden branches to the smiling sky; a 
thousand birds lilted in the woods beyond ; 
a sheen of blue was on the grass, 
spring’s virgin diadem of violets—all was 
beautiful, all spoke of happiness, and of the 
sweet promise of sweeter things to come. 

There seemed no trouble, no thought 
of anxious fear in all the wide beautiful 
world, except in this man at her side, this 
man with the eager face, fond eyes, and 
impassioned voice. 

No more tender-hearted maiden lived 
than Christabel; and now, was it not 
hard for her little hand to withhold the 
boon that Edgar craved—to keep back that 
gift of herself, and of all her life to come, 
that would make him as glad as the glad 
world about them? — 

“What does this silence mean, Christie?” 
he said, trying to look into the face that 
was turned away from him. “Cannot you 
read your own heart, child? Iam nota 
patient man, you know that.” 

“T never tried to read it,” she said, 
pressing her hands tightly together, and 
looking at him with eyes like those of a 
troubled child, “and now—lI cannot tell 
what it says.” 

He loosed his hold of her, and with an 
impatient exclamation turned away. 

“T should not mind—hbeing engaged 
to you, Gar—if it would make you happy, 
and if—you are quite sure you wouldn't 
want me to be—married.” 

“Not yet,” said Gar, his whole face 
radiant, his hands catching and holding 
hers; “not for ever so long. No, no, 
Christie, my own sweet darling, I do 
possess just a little common sense, and, 
as the old song says, ‘ My love, she’s but a 
lassie yet !’” 

** Indeed she is,” said the girl with some- 
thing pathetic in the ring of her voice ; 
“she hardly feels more than a child, and 
it frightens her, Gar, that you care for her 
so much !” 

“ Where is your hat ?” he said abruptly, 
dropping her hands and peering about for 
the missing head-gear. “Let us go down 
to the brook.” 





A rustic seat stood under a whitethorn 
bush not many yards off, and there, turned 
upside down to do duty as a basket, and 
filled to the brim with moss and primroses, 
was Christabel’s little sailor-hat. 

She ran off to get it, emptied its pretty 
freight upon the ground ; and, not without 
an air of some coquetry, put it on. 

She was charmed with the suggested 
change of programme. It would have been 
better than even wandering by the brook, 
to have run races with Bernard, Edgar’s 
big brown-eyed dog, a creature as in- 
telligent as many men and more faithful 
than most; but this sage was walking 
demurely at his master’s heels, looking as 
if there were no such thing to his know- 
ledge as green alleys where the tree- 
shadows played hide-and-go-seek, or such a 
pastime as rolling over and over upon a 
carpet, pied green and white in a design of 
grass and daisies. 

Bernard had a strange intuition of his 
master’s moods, and neither one nor the 
other looked as if the suggestion of races 
was a possibility just now, thought Chris- 
tabel. 

It was all very well to be made love to 
under the rosy shadows of the copper- 
beech, but she liked nothing that made 
her feel tragic and uncomfortable; and 
Edgar, at least, had made her feel both ; 
indeed, she really thought she should have 
cried. 

Her companion was very silent as they 
took their way to the larch-wood, while 
Bernard followed with his big bushy tail 
half-mast high, and now and again shoving 
his cold muzzle into his master’s hand. 

They might all be going to a funeral, 
thought Christabel, pouting. 

But when they got to the wood and 
saw the silvery stream, so limpid as it ran 
sparkling along its shallow bed, the girl 
forgot all her discontent, and fancied that 
the flowers and ferns upon its margin seemed 
bending down to kiss it for its beauty as 
it passed. Here and there upon its breast 
floated garlands of green water-plants, 
dotted with yellow and white blossoms, 
lovely things that rustled and stirred with 
the stirring of the eddies beneath them. 

“Isn't this the bonniest brook that ever 
ran through a wood?” cried Christabel ; 
“T like it best just at the bend there, 
where the larch-trees meet above it. How 
pretty their pale-green tassels are; and, 
oh Gar! there goes a squirrel !” 

She stood to watch the little bright- 
eyed creature dart from branch to branch, 
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his bushy tail waving like a pennon; she 
even clapped her hands to make him run 
the faster. Then she stooped to draw one 
of those floating garlands from the water. 
Certainly there was but little of the silent, 
almost solemn joy of the newly-betrothed 
maiden about Christabel ! 

Edgar, who had been watching her with 
a wistful longing in his eyes, now laid a 
restraining hand upon her arm. 

“ They look so pretty where they are— 
you will only leave them to die on the grass. 
You threw your primroses away, Christie.” 

“Tdid not want them any more,” she 
answered, looking mutinous. 

“IT know,” he said sadly ; “you are but 
a child still, dear, and yet you have the 
makings of a grand woman about you!” 
he added proudly. 

This last speech did not please my little 
lady at all. 

It was quite a different kind of thing 
to all those nice sweet words—words that 
made her feel like a girl in a book—uttered 
beneath the rosy shadows of the beech-tree. 

“You are speaking like Miss Jennings, 
the dressmaker,” said Christie, pouting ; 
“she always says, ‘the makings’ of a 
dress P 

“T am like a child crying for the moon, 
like a traveller in the desert trying to 
slake his thirst at the waters of a mirage, 
when I try to make you understand what 
is in my heart towards you,” said Edgar 
with exceeding bitterness; “I have built 
castles, and dreamed dreams of what a 
grand thing I might make of life, what 
good use of the position and the wealth 
that God has given me, with you for 
ever by my side, helping me, strengthening 
my hands, winning for me those whom I 
want to influence, by your sweet ways and 
gentle looks.” 

“What is the good of talking of me 
helping you in things when you are just 
going away with Mr. Ffolliot to that place 
up at the top of a mountain where there 
will be no one but your two selves, and 
the clouds, and a few eagles and goats?” 

“T am not going to stay with the eagles 
and the goats for ever!” said Edgar, 
laughing in spite of himself. 

“Aren’t you?” she answered with an 
audacious assumption of simplicity. Then, 
some bad angel hovering near her as the 
toad squatted at the ear of Eve in Paradise, 
prompted her to add : “If you are as tire- 
some as you have been this morning, I 
shall begin to wish you were——” 

“Going to stay away for ever ?” 








“Yes.” 

The word dropped from lips that trem- 
bled a little, though: for Christabel began 
to be frightened at the look upon her 
lover’s face. 

At all times this girl was a strange 
mixture of audacity and sweetness. She 
had perfect confidence in her powers of 
winning back what the moment before her 
daring hand had cast aside ; but now some 
instinct warned her that she was playing 
with edge-tools indeed. In spite of what 
her companion had said, she had gathered 
the long spray of green with its tiny 
golden flowers, and was making believe to 
dry it assiduously with her handkerchief. 
The process was not satisfactory, however, 
so she threw the river-weed upon the grass, 

She did so, hoping that her silent 
moody companion would begin to scold 
her about it. 

But he took no heed. 

She might have plucked that fragrant 
snow, the may-bloom that hung in soft 
sweet-smelling masses above their heads 
in handfuls, and flung it into the stream 
to drift away none could tell where, and 
he would have taken no notice. 

Christabel looked up questioningly at 
the man walking by her side in gloomy 
silence. 

Edgar Deane was a handsome fellow ; 
there could be no doubt about that. In 
his loose grey morning suit and dark 
felt hat, he also looked—just what he 
was—a perfect gentleman by birth and 
breeding. The face beneath the hat was 
almost perfect as to outline of feature ; 
the square brow framed by short, crisp 
locks black as a raven’s wing ; the eyes 
full of fire; the quickening smile full of 
charm ; but there was a want of repose 
about the whole personality of the man— 
an eager restlessness in voice and motion 
which told of a highly-strung nervous tem- 
perament ; a character generous in impulse, 
lacking all power of self-discipline, and 
with no capabilities either of patience or 
endurance. High resolves never realised 
for want of method; grand aspirations, 
built as “towers by ghostly .mason’s 
wrought,” and doomed never to take any 
more substantial form; passionate long- 
ings after the highest good, yet a disdain 
of the quiet toil that leads up to it ; a wish 
to regenerate the world, yet utterly lack- 
ing in appreciation of that truth that ‘“ he 
that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city”—such were the 

















mental attributes of Edgar Deane. 
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He was always full of some Utopian | grieved, and he had been so kind to her 
scheme or another, and just now his whole ever since she could remember! Why 
life and thoughts were filled by the idea | might she not marry him as well as any 
of winning Christie Clare—of being before- | other? Besides, Gar had said it would 
hand with all other wooers to claim that | make him happy ; that if she promised to 
virgin soil, the girl’s heart and mind, for be his wife “one of these fine days” she 
his own, and train and cultivate it with his should take her own time about when that 
own hand; in fact, to be the creator of such | fine day should be. 

a@ woman, such a helpmeet, such a com-| She wished he would speak. Even if 
panion as he had formed already in his he scolded her it would be better than 
own mind as his ideal. being sulky, and making her feel as if 

From a child he had been trained to she had done something naughty. She 
think that for him to want a thing was the remembered feeling something the same 
preface to getting it. If he had cried for | one day at school when she had drawn a 
the moon, his mother, Lady Deane, and | lot of frogs dancing hornpipes all round 
one Michael Daly, an old family retainer the edge of her French dictation, and 
who had been his father’s valet, and was | mam’zelle — ever so pale and _ tired 
now his, would have set about searching | after a long hour's struggle with British 
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eut some ladder long enough to reach it. 

The moon that now he coveted was the 
light of Christie’s love to shine upon his 
life in all the days to come; and Lady 
Deane was of opinion that any girl had 
only. to be made aware of such a flattering 
fact as that the young heir of Deane Glen 
sighed for her love, to lay her heart at his 
feet, and count herself the most highly 
favoured of earthly maidens. 

In her pride in, and motherly adoration 
of this her only son, she could not fathom 
the girlish coquetry, the mingled simplicity 
and wilfulness of such a girl as Christabel. 

Could she have seen the pair as they 
“wandered by the brookside,” where the 
air was faintly sweet with may-blossom 
and the glad thrushes strained their 
speckled throats on every tree, she might 
‘have realised that the course of Edgar’s 
wooing was not running as smoothly as 
could have been wished. 

“ Just listen to that blackbird singing,” 
said Christabel, tired of, and, to say the 


truth, a little frightened too at her com- | 
panion’s stern face and unbroken silence. | 


“T know it is a blackbird, for I saw his 
yellow bill as he flew.” 


The blackbird might have been a green- | 
finch, his mellow gurgling song might have | 
been the groans of a barrel-organ, for all 


He 


the notice Edgar took of either. 
Then Christabel grew desperate. 
looked so sad, so weary, this man who had 


wooed her out in the fair May sunshine | 


as knights of old wooed those maidens 
who were always looking out of the win- 
dows of stately castles! He looked so 


' density—looked over her spectacles, and 
| said, with an air of hopeless resignation : 
| “Encore une fois, Mademoiselle Clare ?” 
| What did she do to make it up with 
poor patient mam/’zelle on that occasion ? 

Ah yes, Christabel remembered rewriting 
the theme, and then—touching the French- 
woman’s sallow cheek with her rosy lips. 

“Gar,” said the girl, the soft colour 
mounting up to the very brim of the little 
sailor-hat, “don’t be angry with me. I 
am nothing but a silly child. I some. 
times think I shall never be anything 
else. I didn’t really mean that I would 
like you to stay away for cver, and—— 
Gar, I will—kiss you---if you like—if it 
would please you, I mean.” 

He turned quickly, the light of a pas- 
sionate joy in his eyes. He caught her to 
his heart, and fondly and reverently he 
kissed the sweet shy eyes, the changing 
cheek, the smiling mouth. 

As to the little sailor-hat, it fell off, 
rolled among the dead leaves of the past 
year, through which pale spears of grass 
and curled-up fronds of fern were peeping, 
‘and would have tumbled into the water, 
but that Bernard caught it just in time, 
and then sat there with it in his mouth, 
wagging his tail in delight at his own 
prowess. 

This then was their betrothal in the 
quiet wood with the brooklet rippling at 
their feet and bearing on its breast the 
wee flowers, white and gold—with the may- 
bloom making all the world sweet with its 
exquisite perfume, and the thrushes singing 
a welcome to the coming summer ! 
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